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COMING TO THE POINT! 


BY MARY E. CLARKE. 


Gzorce Harpinea was the oddest genius in ;, and I became a sort of father-confessor for my 


Lechaven, and I can’t say that he was not the ; handsome cousin. 


oddest genius in the world. His parents were 
dead; his brother a missionary in Africa; his 
sisters married and living far away from their 
old home, which George inhabited all alone, 
too, he said to ‘‘keep it warm.” Not a servant 
eame near the place, every room of which was 
closed, excepting one where my hero slept, 
aie, and blew the French horn. In easy, nay, 
flourishing circumstances, as he owned half 
the houses in Leehaven, he dressed like a day- 
laborer, and lived like a pauper. Yet he was 
no miser, for his tenants had only to put on 
a piliful face, or tell a dolorous story, to be for- 
given any debt, and I don’t think his line of poor 
cottages paid him enough to meet the expense 
of repairs. Yet, all that he did prospered. If 
he invested money in a line of railway, ffiat 
very line was the one that paid the heaviest 
dividends; if he built, it was sure te be on 
the spot where, every year, the land increased 
in value; .if he speculated, his touch turned 
the scheme to golden fruit; in short, rich as 
he was, there was every prospect that he 
would die worth treble or quadruple his pre- 
sent property. Of course, he was popular! 
Good-natured, gay, and lively, full of wit and 
courtesy, he was the life of every meeting, and 
his loud, cheerful voice, his hearty laugh were 
the signal for fun to begin, while his invariable 
description of a gay scene was, 

“‘We had more fun than ever you saw in 
your life,” with a sort of drawl on the ‘“‘more 
fun” that is perfectly indescribable. 

-Now George was my cousin, and, of course, 
I saw him very often, and I soon found out 
that one-half, at least, of my popularity, in the 
town, was due to my handsome escort and its fes- 
tivities. Many a nutting-party have we shared; 
many a scrape shouldered one for the other; 
many a merry day or evening passed together; 
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So I was more than half 
mortified when I suddenly found myself cut 
out from sharing his confidence. Something 
ailed him! He was sad and languid, often- 
times almost morose, yet no answer could I get 
to my most affectionate inquiries, but: 

‘‘Nothing’s the matter!” occasionally varied 
by, ‘‘Don’t be a goose!” 

Was he in love? Feminine instinct suggested 
this first, but decided that, if he was, he took a 
very queer way to showit. He did no courting, 
that was plain, for he was everybody’s beau 
the same as ever, and, as my mother sagely 
observed, everybody else’s beside. Yet, when 
he came to pass a quiet evening with me, he 
would sit mute and moping, scarcely noticing 
any one, and sunk in deep reverie. 

My eighteenth birthday came ai this time, ° 
and my mother gave me a party. I was sitting 
before the fire in the parlor, dressed and ex- 
pectant, very well satisfied with my mother’s 
verdict that I looked ‘very nice;” for, having 
a turn-up nose, dust-colored hair, and near- 
sighted, greenish-gray eyes, I had never aspired 
to warm praise for my beauty, or enjoyed the 
delights of being a belle. I was sitting, I say, 
by the fire, musing, when George came in, “got 
up” in unprecedented style. His old blue suit 
replaced by a fashionably cut black one, his 
hands gloved, and his customary flannel shirt 
covered by the snowiest of linen, George was 
@ beauty every.inch of him. Even the shiny 
boots were a feature. 

‘Will I do, Mollie?” he asked, smiling at my 
astonishment, 

“Do?” 

“Do I look nice?’ Am I killing?” 

“You are!” I said, emphatically. 

‘‘And now for a cosy chat before anybody 
comes,” and he drew up a chair and sat gazing 
into the fire as if he wanted to stare it out of 
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countenance. I had begun to think the pro- stare at the fire, until we were roused to wel- 





$ 
mised chat a myth, when he said, abruptly, g come my guests. 

“I’m in love! Been in love for more than } All the evening George hovered round May, ¢ 
two months, and rather like ity .Want to pro- 3 evidently bent upon being agreeable; he sang 
pose and don’t: know how!” $ with her, danced with her, and looked at no- 

Gracious! I almost jumped from my chair; body else. The merriment of a social village 
with amazement. Who was the object of his} party was at its height, and we were all playing 
affections? He was my. cousin, to be sure, but ? forfeits, when George was appointed to kneel, 
equsins did marry, sometimes, and the home é blindfolded, before May, and adjudge the penal- 
stead sadly needed a-woman’s rule—he was ; ties. Instead of kneeling properly, he plumped 
rich, handsome. Mother would be delighted, 3 down facing her, and said, 

i had reached this point in my musings, when} ‘‘Miss May Huber, I want a wife. I love 
he upset them by saying, you dearly. Will you marry me?” 

*““You know May Huber?” He was in earnest, and she saw it. Nota 

Know her? I knew her for the prettiest,’ word of previous courting had prepared her, 
winsomest, sauciest flirt in Leehaven. Without? and she stood, crimson with confusion, before 
waiting for an answer, George went on, her eccentric lover. There was a moment of 

“LI love her! Don’t think she’ll have me. If$dead silence. Everybody looked and waited, 
sho will, I'll make her the happiest woman in ‘and the maiden put her wee hand in her suitor’s, 
Leehaven! If she won’t, I'll go to California $ and said, 
and bury myself ina mine. I don’t know how “I'll be your wife, George! Turn round and 
the mischief to find out whether she’ll have me } let me blindfold you.” 
or not.” Six weeks later they were married, and May, 
, “Ask her!” I suggested, shortly. ¢ to this day, declares that there is not a man 
' “That would be the best way!” he said, alive who can surpass her husband in Comine 
musingly, and then took another prolonged} ro Tux Point! 
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CHILDHOOD. 


BY JULIE LEONARD, 
= 


SrrtrNa here on a rock by the river, The buttercup under my round chin holding, 
Watching its Waves as it dashes on, To see if I loved the golden store; 

I think of my life, with its turmoil and quiver, And the dandelion rings, so gayly folding, 
And back to my childhood my thoughts here run. Caught in my nut-brown hair, I wore. 


By the little brook, in the grassy meadow, Aad how I loved you, gay little hour bell, 
I played, as a child, and pulled the flowers; Nodding a welcome with dainty head; 

What kuvew I of earth’s trouble or shadow, * It’s a long time, now, since I bid you a farewell, 
Weaving my wreaths in the Summer hours? But I'd give all my jewels for you instead. 


Watching the swallow, as, onward glancing, Yes, I was happy, in those days of childhood, 
He swept like a fleecy cloud through the sky; So am I now in maturer age; 

The tiny motes, with their merry dancing, Yet I love to look back to that time in the wild-wood, 
And the sapphire-colored dragon-fly. q And read its never-forgotten page. 
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Wrrarn the dungeon of my life But cruel Fate the truant claimed, 
My soul imprisoned lay, She struck with icy blow— 

And, half forgot, there yet was light And heavier, stronger on me bound 
In realms of upper day. The fetters of my woe. 

Thy voice, thy smile, thy proffered love A tropic flower ’mid polar snows, 
Soon set the captive free; A bird below the sea, 

I envied not the blest above A harp without the minstrel’s hand 
While I could look on thee. Am I, away from thee. 
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BEFORE EASTER. 
BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


Tur perfume of the Easter offering pervaded ; they had been venomous—their odor came up 
the whole room. Rachel had just brought the rank and sickening. She could pursue her task 
flowers, and was arranging them in the quaint no further; she had no right, with her hard, 
old vases upon the mantle and tables. 3 wicked thoughts, to go on with that semblance 

The lamps were turned dow, the curtains of devotion. 
were put back from the windows, and the set- She turned away from the table and sat down, 
ting moon looked full into the apartment with 3 looking straight out at the sinking moon, which 
a troubled, unsteady light like that of a human $ ; dropped slowly into a chaos of black clouds 
soul. seemingly as powerless of being scattered as the 

The shimmer of the moonbeams fell across § ’ doubts and misery in her mind. 
the maple-trees, already blushing with young} The scorching recollections of the past came 
buds, and cast faint rays on the features of the } up—the weary details of the five long years she 
woman as she bent over her task. 3 had endured since happiness forsook that dwell- 

There was no pleasantness in the counte-} ing, driven forth by her own unstained spirit 
nance—the dreams which the sight of the Easter } and the acts of another, wrong and blind as 
blossoms ought to have inspired found no place ; herself. 
amigl her trouble—she was only performing the $ Howtrouble first came between her and Robert 
work from habit, all the while with the deso- 3 Young, it would be difficult to say. To trace to 
lation and bitterness growing stronger in her { their source the thousand trifles which swell the 
heart. ‘torrent that at last makes a bridgeless gulf be- 

The hopes of her soul had been so long wait- } tween two souls, is almost impussible. We can 
ing for their Pentecost, that, one by one, they } only marvel at the suddenness with which the 
had drooped and hung over it like mourners { black stream overleaps all boundaries in a de- 
about a tomb, from which no angel would ever ; luge where the heart finds no ark in which to 
roll the stone away. ; weather the storm. 

The rebellion in her mind always grew more} They had only been married two years—those 
stubborn at that season, which might have two most dangerous years of life, when the 
brought some degree of consolation. Year freshly planted garden of the heart requires 
after year she had vowed that she would never } constant watchfulness, lest noisome weeds out- 
again mock her soul by welcoming the holy } strip the growth of the blossoms that hold every 
morn with any show of rejoicing; yet, always } promise of the future. 
in spite of those resolutions, the gloom which } They had loved each other so devotedly at 
preceded its approach made her seek comfort 3 first that sacrifice 4nd patience would have ap- 
in any outward sign that was attainable, since } peared the most natural impulse of the mind; 
no inner mercy could be found. or rather, in their haste, they never perceived 

For five long years she had borne that cross— ; that either would be necessary, forgetful that 
not in patience—not with the resignation which, : married life is not the brief festival of courtship. 
at least, wins grace from the future. For along It is the old, old story, that shall be of all 
— she had struggled hopelessly, refusing to time, till the world sweeps far nearer the mil- 

e quiet, but at length she had settled into a: lennial than we have reached—a story that you 
deceitful calm which hid the bitterness below. : shall find lived in numberless dwellings close 

It was only at a season of church rejoicing, about, you, where, in spite of the lighted win- 
like the present, that her composure gave way ; ’ dows and festal decorations, grim skeletons peer 
before the doubts and wretched memories which } out among the fi 1 d fi } 

3 g owers, and a wind from the 
beat their tempest upon her lonely soul! : charnel house shivers through the factitious 

This was her darkest hour. Never befor@had $ s gayety. 
she experienced a gloom and oppression equal } ’ He was a young naval officer, accustomed to 
to that now about her. The very touch of the } the-changeful, and, too often, reckless life whieh 
fragrant blossoms at last stung her fingers as if? the profession engenders. She was a spoiled, 
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tomed to g those about , 
her yield to her will, to being made the all-im- 
portant person in decisions and plans of every 
sort, that she did not at all comprehend the 
depth of her own selfishness, more the fault of 
her education than anything else; for she was 
impulsive and generous beyond the limits of 
prudence. 

She was eighteen, and he twenty-five. Much ¢ 
fitter, both of them, for the care of some wise : 
guardian, than to bave undertaken the destiny § 
which they snatched at with the impetuosity of 
their age. 

The gloss and the gilding wore away as it} 
must, oh! how soon, and there was the stern, $ 
hard reality staring them in the face, as unlike 
their dream-land as a holiday is to Lent. 

Then the dissatisfaction and discontent, which 
follows an awakening like that, took its course. 
Each week and month found existence more un- 
endurable. At length, in their blindness and 
unrest, they burned out their youth, and hur- 
ried on toward an era where they would only 
tread among the ashes ef a destroyed affection 
and the ruins of a desolated life. 

For a year they lived abroad. Young was 
ordered to the Mediterranean, and Rachel es- 
tablished herself in one of the Italian eapitals, 
to be within visiting distance. 

For the state of feeling both were in, no mode 
ef life could have been worse than the easy, 
eareless one which they followed there. 

Before many months had passed, Young found 
himself in some difficulty with a superior officer, 3 
and threw up his commission in order to chal- ; 
lenge him. He gained by the transaction much 3 
ill report, a serious wound, and the culminating ; 
point of all his troubles. 

Bad as it was, perhaps it was better than that ; 
their residence there should have continued. 
Jealous quarrels, which had no foundation oni 
either side beyond that caused by reckless } 
levity of conduct, and a desire to be annoying, 
had become frequent, and might have led to 
an outbreak that would have added scandal and é 
disgrace to the sorrow and separation. 8 

They returned to America; soon after, their $ 
ehild was born, into the discomfort of the place $ 
they called home. Relatives and friends turned : 
a cold shoulder upon the young man in his § 
difficulties; pecuniary troubies were added to 
all the rest, and, in the disgust caused by daily ; N 
petty annoyances, tc which neither had ever } 
been accustomed, the last shock was given } 
which severed the tie that bound them. 

She remembered so well their last quarrel. ; 
Sitting there, that night, she recalled it, word ; 








, by word, as she had so many times done when 
the approach of that season brought up the past 
with such dismal distinctness. 

Sometimes those recollections tortured her 
with remorse; at others she grew more hard 
and resentful than ever, vowing again and 
again never to forgive, even as she had vowed 
when her passion was at its white heat. 

“IT am tired of your reproaches,” he said; 
‘all that has happened is no more my fault 
than yours.” 

«Am I to blame that you are a reckless, bad 
man?” 

“Yes!” 

“With no thought for any one but yourself, 


80 utterly selfish that the commonest instincts 


of nature are unknown to you?” 

**You are to blame more than I.” 

“You make my life unendurable. I will not 
hear it—long ago I warned you—I will not!” 

“Your life is what you have made it; 
mine——”’ 

‘What passion and excess of all sorts have 
made it,” she interrupted, bitterly. 

“This is the comfort one finds in the com- 
panionship of a wife, I suppose! I comé home, 
tired to death 

“‘With lounging about the whole day?” 

“frying to find some sort of employment. 
If I were a free man, I sheuld have no diffi- 
culty.” 

“Believe me, you cannot regret that you are 


-no longer so more than I do.” 


Then his passion mounted up to meet hers, 
and all the unpardonable words which undis- 
ciplined natures utter upon such occasions were 
allowed free course. 

‘“*T never will forget or forgive these taunts,” 
he said, at last, when her woman’s tongue had 
touched him to the quick. 

“If you were as accustomed to them as I am 
to your horrible bev. 495, they could not offend 
you very deeply.” 

“No wonder my temper is bad; for three 
years you have done everything in your power 
to excite it.” 

“It was so frightful, originally, Mr. ne 
that it could not have been made worse.’ 

“Oh! you are a heartless, icy woman!” he 
exclaimed. 

“Go on,” she said, recklessly. ‘‘That is an 
old story; let me hear something that has, at 
least, the merit of novelty.” 

‘Ah open, outrageous flirt ——” 

«Ah, that is not new! I begin to think your 
invention must be exhausted; but this is quite 
refreshing nevertheless.” 
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Bat it shall not continue, I give you my} ‘Rachel could see no hope, even in the Nevwniilite 
word.” She sank down in the almost atheistical agony 

‘*What, the novelty?” which sometimes follows such bereavement. 

“Your conduct—it is insufferable and ridicu-} God had cursed her utterly—there was no jus- 
lous.” } tice—no reprieve! 

«What have I done?” she demanded, impe- | I told you five years had passed, and it was 
riously. ‘‘Make your charge, I will listen to} thus that the Easter-Eve found her. 
no vague hints.” For months past she had been in a quiet, 

“I said you were a flirt.” } passive state, really believing that she should 

“So,” sneered Rachel, ‘you have added jeal-} never again suffer so acutely. She had thought 
ousy to your other delightful characteristics.” that the outward church observances, which she 

“I never should do you that honor, madam! } had been so scrupulous in following, were to 
I have only to say that coquet you shall not; ° bring a sort of peace to her soul, unconscious 
choose some other way of making yourself ridi- } that they did not, in the least, affect her heart, 
culous, not one that will reflect upon me.” or lessen her sin, as fasting and bodily disci- 

“TI am no coquette,” replied she, with honest $ pline would have done. 
indignation. ‘*You do not believe that which} Now, upon this sacred eve, the storm burst 
you are saying.” : again in its most terrible might. She had never 

“Any one who has eyes would agree with ; endured agony like that which followed her long 
me.” 3 reverie; a sort of insanity seized her and held 

“Oh! this is too much!” she cried. ‘I have } every reasoning power in its grasp. 
endured a great deal, but there are things I} Suddenly she sprang to her feet. She saw 
will not suffer. Take care what you do, Mr. ; the flowers upon the table shining in the star- 
Young. Accuse me of anything of that kind, ; light, they seemed like holy thoughts that she 
and I promise it shall be for the last time.” had thrust from her, and which would never 

I need not go on; only too many out of your } return. 
own recollections can picture the scene that? She caught up a shawl, and, unconscious of 
ensued. ’ the lateness of the hour, ran out of the house. 

Robert Young dashed from the room—they ? Only across the garden stood the parsonage: 
had parted forever! 2 She was on her way toward it, with no collected 

There she stood, cold and immovable as a} ; thought in her mind—only a wild desire to ery 
statue. She would not have called him back if} aloud her bitterness and her impiety to her old 
her peace for all eternity had depended upon} : friend, and be as much thrust away from com- 
it. He had gone. $ munication with her kind, by the insane con- 

The interference of ill-judging friends did the ; fession struggling in her soul, as she was in 
rest. They were separated more widely, by a} secret by its torturing influence. 
sea of fiery memories, than they could have I once heard a man laughed at as nearly an 
been by any human law. idiot, because, in speaking of the agony of a 

From that day they had never met—never } similar state of mind, he said, 
exchanged even a message. Rachel lived on ae | only longed to penetrate the mystery 
in her solitary home, alternately to feed her} of the unpardonable sin that I might commit 
resentment or suffer her remorse, in the com- } it!” 
panionship of her child. The fools who sneered, safe in their dull im- 

She rejected seornfully the pittance he would } } Passibility, were unable to comprehend the pos- 
have made over to her; but, before she could ! ; sibility of such wickedness, because they had 
endure further ills of poverty, the death of a > mot the power of suffering deeply cnough to 
relative left her again in affluence. bring on a madness like that. 

At that season remorse was uppermost in her It was with some such wild thought in her 
mind; again she was a woman, a mother! She mind that Rachel Young sped on her way. If 
‘learned that Young had regained his position in } it had been daylight, and a crowd in the little 
the navy; she would have gone to him in the} church, I verily believe she would have rushed 
momentary softening of her heart, but they told in and shrieked out, before the kneeling wor- 
her he was actually undertaking measures for $ shipers, the depth of her wretchedness and de- 
a divorce; she settled back into her former spair! 
hardness, more defiant than ever. ; She was close under the window of Mr. 

But he did not trouble her. Then the child : Goram’s study—late as the hour was, a light 
died, and, in the blackness of her despair, } still burned there—the old man was lingering 
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still over his favorite sermon of the year, that; Her voice had risen to ap absolute shriek. 

for Easter morning. ; Never, in all his long life, had the old clergy- 
Rachel saw him with his head bent over the } } man witnessed agony like that. 

manuscript, the long, white curls falling about : : *Rachel,”’ he pleaded, ‘*think of your child, 

3 of the angel-baby that hears your words.” 


> 
, 
» 
s 
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the face that had grown beautiful, in old age, 
from the gentle influence of the spirit within. Tt was taken from me—not even that left! 

His quiet, the very occupation at which he } My last faith went out with its dying breath! 
was engaged, aroused her, frenzy still more. } Many and many a time I have been tempted to 
She beat frantically upon the glass with her i tell you this; to-night I, was forced here in 
clenched hands, crying, spite of myself. Why don’t you drive me away? 

“Let mein! Let me in!” $I am not fit te stay in your house! You shall 

To her ear the sound seemed a shriek, though tell them all to-morrow. If you refuse, I will 
in reality the voice was so weak and hoarse that } come into your church and howl it in their 
it only reached the old clergyman in a broken } ears.” 
murmur. She fell in a chair, utterly exhausted by those 

He looked up and saw the white face pressed } terrible emotions; her features were convulsed, 
against the window-panes; she was like the } every nerve quivered with the strain. 
ghost of herself. Had it been the days of old, ; The old man took her hand, and, kneeling by 
he would have believed some evil had taken : her side, began to pray. He felt her struggle 
possession of the familiar form. Sas if she would have broken from him, but he 

After the first stupefaction of surprise and } held her firmly in that gentle grasp. 
fear, he hurried to the door and opened it. 3 She listened at last, listened in a dumb misery 

“Rachel Young!” he exclaimed. ‘What is } which had no power of utterance, not even in 
the matter? What has happened?” : tears. 

“Don’t call me by that name—don’ ur” she} Many and many a time, in her after life, 
answered. “Let me in, I say, let me in. 3 * Rachel Young said the angels inspired that 

He drew her into the study and would have N prayer of the old man to keep aloof the mad- 
forced her to be seated, but she pushed him off } ness which was struggling with her will for 
with insane strength. 3 mastery, 

“Tell me what has happened, Rachel? Rest 3 Words of contrition for her sin; pardon for 
@ moment!” > the hardness and pride which had brought upon 

“Rest!” she cried out; “there is none here, $ her this unbelief; humble acknowledgment of 
nor hereafter. Old man, don’t mock me with } the just chastisement which had deprived her 
words you know are false!” » 3 of her child, till, at last, it seemed her own soul 

He looked at her in sudden fear; he believed : 3 erying out through his lips, and the maddening 
that she was raving with fever; she must have ; 3 pain gushed away upon the fervent tide. 
been ill and escaped from the house in secret. : Not a word did he add when he rose from his 

“Have you been sick, Rachel?” he asked. knees. He kept her hand still in his, led her 

“It is a disease for you to cure!” she ex-} 3 out of the house, in silence, and back to her 
claimed. ‘You are a minister—where is your ; 3 own dwelling. 
power now?” To-morrow,” he said, pointing toward the 

“Let me call Emily,” he said; ‘she will take ; church. 
you up to her room—you need sleep.” She shuddered all over. 

“Don’t put me near anything pure and good! ‘<To-morrow then,” he repeated; ‘afterward 
You think I have fever—that I am out of my? 3to your husband. When you have tried every 
senses—I am not! I came here to: tell you} ? méans in your power, come to me again, if you 
something—I must tell it!” * have not found rest.” 

“Wait till morning,” he said, soothingly; ; He saw the change come over her face—saw 
‘we can talk better then.” g the stony features relax, and the tears, that had 

“Do you tell dying men to wait?” she cried. $ so long been frozen above her heart, press near 
**You are a coward—you shrink from the trou- her eyelids. 
ble you have helped to bring. Listen to me!} He closed the door behind her and went 
When I was a baby, you christened me; when 3 away, satisfied that he might leave her now in 
I was a happy girl, you confirmed me. Now I} ; safety; that the crisis which he bad watched 
have come to tell. you to-cast me out—I will } approaching, for years, had arrived at last; that 
have it done publicly—I will be a hypocrite no } never again could she be the hard, unforgiving 
longer. I don’t believe—I don’t believe!” t woman of that long season. 
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Alone in the room with her Easter offering, : time. Now the impulse to pour forth her feel- 
Rachel Young still watched; but before the } ings in that sorrowful melody, which expressed 
morning dawned, she had added a more holy 3 suffering kindred to her own, was irresistible. 
tribute than the scented flowers! : With her feelings, the song was holy as a 

The old hardness had left her soul forever. 3 hymn. 

For the first time she saw clearly what her own “The long, long, weary day 

course had been. It was not a passing spasm } Was qeares te Conse Swag.” 

of remorse, such as had, at times, overwhelmed} Her voice trembled upon the opening notes, 
her during those years; the full powers of her 2 but gathered strength as she went on, and 
mind exerted themselves, and she saw the trou-} floated out through the still night with its old 
ble and pain by the calm light of reason, as she } Sweetness and an expression it had never pos- 
might have looked at it had the woman of that ? sessed in those days of girlish pride and selfish- 
era been entirely separated from herself. ness. 

The memory of her child came up no longer; It had been a favorite song with her husband; 
full of bitterness and pain. She realized that ; during all those years the very thought of it 
he was, perhaps, nearer her than he might have ’ had been torture to her, Now she sang it with 
been had life gone on for him here amid the 3 a mournful pleasure, like that with which we 
storms and changes which sweep the most at- ; recall memories of the beloved dead. 
tached hearts so widely asunder. All through she sang it, dwelling upon the 

Only to find her husband! No matter what ; last verse with a pathos which welled from the 
his feelings might be, her duty was plain. 3 very depths of her penitent heart. 

However long the pilgrimage, she must seek? The last words died in a low gush of tears 
him; she must speak words of pardon for all S that were soothing and pleasant to shed. The 
s 
her errors, her willfulness, her. jealousy, her § sound was repeated from a little distance; she 

harsh reproaches, If his heart was wholly { turned toward the open window. 

estranged from her, at least the pain of Aad o There, leaning forward in the room, stood a 
ing it would be easier to bear than tlie thought form which she would have recognized by the 
that she had made no effort to pass the deep 2 instinct of her heart, no matter how strange the 
waters which separated them. : place, or how unexpected the appearance, 

She loved him still!’ Often that truth, forcing 3 It was so in keeping with the reflections of 
itself upon her soul, had half maddened her; the past hours to behold him standing there, 
she had longed to tear out the feeling from her $ that, during the first instant, Rachel did not 
heart, even if she uprooted life with it. Now even feel astonishment; her whole soul went 
the thought was full of consolation in the midst : out in one cry of welcome, 
of her self-searching; she held fast to it, and ‘Robert! Robert!” 
marveled to see how it had grown from that: He was by her side before she could rise from 

irlish love into the deep, powerful affection of : her chair; his arms were about her waist, and 
g P, P : 
the woman. ; : his tears mingled with her own. . 
She did not pause to consider what his errors: ‘‘Rachel—wife—I have come back! You 
; . $ ; 
might have been since they parted; she did not § have forgiven, forgotten, as I have done?” 
weaken her noble wakening by any thoughts of 3 - She laid her head upon his shoulder, feeling, 
granting him forgiveness, She only wished to 3 for the first time in five long, weary years, that 
ereep humbly to his side, to sob out her con-;she had once more a place of refuge for her 
trition and her sin, and, if his heart had not $ heart. 
turned wholly against her, to nestle in it again, ‘‘That you should have come to-night,” she 
and find a safe refuge from the dreary troubles ; said, brokenly; ‘this very night!” : 
which had followed her, as unfortunates of old} ‘It was Easter Eve, Rachel, I remembered 
sought security from their pursuers within the } that. I could not let the season go by again 
sacredness of their cathedrals. 3 without trying to end this long estrangement. 
See imiadlaae nesaer aealgaterl apnamNGaMetEn oh wt tor oe 
; , ’ 
pentance, angel fingers touched the wounds that ‘‘Hush, Robert! The worst fault was mine. 
had bled so long, and poured balm over the ; If I had only been patient and done my woman's 
fever in her soul. ; duty, the black waters would not have closed 


There came in her mind that plaintive Ger- ‘ over us so.” 
man air, with its singularly pathetic English’ It was difficult to talk much for atime. They 


s 
words. She had seldom sang during all that : clung to each other in that long embrace, hardly 
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able yet to understand that the happiness could } 


be real, each feeling the heart-throbs of the } 
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They had written to him how harshly ske 
spoke; that, after the death of her child, her 


other questioning and responding as no words heart had closed more firmly against him—and 


could have done. 

“IT want to see your face,” Robert said, sud- 
denly; ‘‘it looks pale and changed in the moon- 
light.” 

“The youth has all gone out of it,” she an- 
swered, sadly, a momentary pang of womanly 


pain over the girlish beauty, wasted in long} 


vigils and wrong thoughts, smiting her as she 
spoke. 

He went into the recess and brought out the 
lamp, set it on the table and turned toward her 
again. 





he lost all hope. Many mz-n, in similar cir- 
cumstances, would have sought forgetfulness in 
excesses and mad pleasures; but the first pas- 
sion of his youth had exhausted itself, and the 
fully developed strength and nobility of his 
character kept him from wrong, which could 
only have deepened his remorse. 

At last, he found himself again in the same 
country with her; he determined that he would 
not go away without seeking her. If she re- 
fused to see him, to do her share toward heal- 


sing the breach between them, he could return 


He looked older, sadder, but it was the same} and never again annoy her with his presence; 


noble face—the same clear glance that had $ 
thrilled her soul of old, softene@ and made § 
beautiful by the patience taught by the resig-} 


but until that effort was made, he could find no 
more rest than the fabled wanderer of old. 
Then Rachel took up the tale and told him 


nation of a man who has struggled and con- of her struggles, her remorse, her hard, bitter 
quered. j thoughts, down to the insanity of that very 

Under that prolonged glance the light stole? night, upon which her wakened senses looked 
back to her eyes, the color to her cheek—her $ back with the horror with which one regards 
lips parted in the smile which had once made $ the hallucinations of some poisonous drug, and 
the chief loveliness of her face—whole years: wept those blessed tears which effaced all re- 


seemed swept from it in that instant. 

“Unchanged!” he said, softly. “It is my 
Rachel still!” 

He folded her in his arms again, and some 
mysterious sympathy of thought made them 
cry out simultaneously, 

“Thank God, we have a home once more!” 

Then a pang of bitter remembrance struck 
Robert’s heart. 

“The baby,” she moaned, “our little one—it 
is gone!” 

* He only sheltered her more closely in his em- 
brace, as if to shut out every thought of pain. 

«We shall find it,” he whispered; ‘let us be 
content.” 

After a time, they were calm enough to con- 
verse connectedly. They sat down, each to tell 
the story of those long, dark years, whose blasts 
had swept them so far from the freshness of 
their undisciplined youth. 

Holding one another’s hands, looking in each 
other’s face, the thwarted love in either heart 
welling once more in brightness and joy under 





3 membrance of the burning drops she had shed 


before. 

The lamp burned low, but neither heeded it; 
the tints of morning stole over the sky, but the 
brightness in their souls kept them from noting 
its pale hues, 

When the sun burst warm and golden in its 
freshness through the room, Robert Young drew 
his wife toward the window. 

“The morning has come,” he whispered; ‘‘a 
new life and a new world are about us.” 

They went through the garden, glad to breathe 
the cool air, and looking about with a vague 
wonder at the new beauty which every object 
presented to their eyes. So great was the 
change that it seemed almost as if they had, 
indeed, entered a new world of material love- 
linegs, which corresponded with the glory of 
the existence that had so suddenly dawned, like 
a tropical sunrise, upon their eager souls. 

The low tones of the organ were pealing 
through the little church; the old pastor stood 
there in his white robes, and the crowd of wor- 


the new happiness and content that stole over ; shipers bowed their heads in solemn reverence 
them. : to the place. Into the shadowy chapel Robert 
He told her the story of his wanderings; of Young led his wife, up to the familiar seat 
the numberless times he had felt impelled to where, for five long years, she had sat, with 
seek her and attempt a reconciliation; of the} ; only the evil spirit of her own passion by her 
hard feelings which checked that good impulse; } : side; entering it now, guarded by the holiest 
the fear that she had lost all love for him, and; angels that faith and repentance can bring 
that no hope of~peace could ever brighten the } about human souls. 
future. $ Every earthly thought faded from their 
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minds; there was no remembrance of the won-; They clung to him as they might have done 
dering eyes which might be upon them, the ; to a father, listening to his gentle counsels, so 
gossiping tongues that could scarcely wait till } hallowed by the rays from the bright sphere to 
freed from the duties of the spot before de- } which he was rapidly going forward that they 
tailing their surprise and suppositions; their ; bent in loving awe, as if some visible percep- 
thoughts had gone too far away for such pue- } tion of its glories were about them. 
rile reflections to intrude. 3 «Come home, Rachel,” Robert said, at last, 

When the service was over, Robert led her {when the old man had stolen away: ‘come 
into the church-yard, and they stood in silence ; home.” 
over the grave of their child, holding each; Through the brightness of the Easter morning 
other’s hands, looking up with smiles through ; they walked slowly toward their dwelling. Upon 
all the tears of human weakness. 3 the threshold of the room, made holy by the 
‘*Not lost, but gone before,” said a voice. memories of the past night, the fragrance of the 
They turned and saw the old clergyman be-: ortive blossoms swept toward them like a pro- 
side thems his face lighted with that serene joy $ mise of peace. 
which went like a blessing to their hearts. They gazed mutely about—their eyes met. 
‘*You have made your Easter offering,” he ; Ah! would that you and I could welcome in 
said. ‘Oh! my children, never doubt God; this Easter morn with peace and joy like 
again!” $ that! 
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Tae stars are far and dim to-night, Bearing the hope of many a heart, 
The moonlight cold and wan; And thou, dear love, art there, 
pr lorekge ots np aaa Dut sty! A shadow dine th mo, 
, , ° A wail fills all the air; 
Last eve the stars were bright as gems, My heart stands still with shuddering dread, 
The fair young moon shone clear; Oh, God! dear love, thou’rt—where? 
The wind told tales of peqce and joy, 


For thea, deer lava; wast hire. Up from a helpless, tossing wreck 


Rise cries of wild despair; 

I’m all alone to-night, oppressed : It settles slowly ’neath the waves— 
With restless fear and care; Alas! dear love, thou’rt there! 

A nameless horror chills my blood, 


Ser thou, dear love, art—whire? But see a luminous shade arise, 


With eyes serene and clear; 
A stately vessel sailed this morn, Its shadowy lips are touched to mine— 


Followed by many & prayer, Dear love! dear love! thou’rt here! 








“HE LEADETH ME.” PSALM XXIII: 2. 


BY NELLIE NORTON, 


Down through life’s waters, chill and deep, Sometimes in pastures green, beside 
Where its black billows coldly sweep, The cool, sweet waters’ rippling tide, 

He Jeadeth me! He leadeth me! 
Still waters” may not always flow; And when He guides through paths of care, 
And, while the wild winds fiercely blow, Though I may meet with crosses there— 
I'll fear no evil while I know 9 Shall I refuse to follow where 

He leadeth me! a He leadeth me? 


O’er rugged steeps, with tear-drops F’en when I pass through Death’s dark vale, 
My lonely life-path lies—and yet 4 Where earthly love and help must fail, 

He leadeth me! ‘ He leadeth me! 
But should my path be good or ill, Up through the deep, bewildering shade, 
O’er rugged steeps, through waters cbilt, To the blest home His hand hath made, 
My heart shall s:fely trust Him still: Where death nor sin can e’er invade, 

He leadeth me! He leadeth me! ‘ 








THE MIDNIGHT BELL 
BY MES. M. A. DENISON. 


“Hergno! Ill go see grandma Bell. I’m} unconscious of the commotion she was making 
tired of this interminable crocheting. Besides, {among the select upper tendom, went dutifully 
it’s the last chance I shall have, and the ~— her uncle’s splendid home, on the banks of 
soul would be so disappointed if I went away $a beautiful river. It was the old man’s wish 
without,” $ that she should be married there, but she little 

«But, my love, George has taken the car- ; knew what other tremendous responsibility was 
riage,” said Mrs. Manning; ‘‘and, besides, the ¢in store for her. She had not seen the tall old 
doctor will return early.” ¢man for twelve years. He had the reputation 

“Yes, but it’s only a mile to Wood’s End, and 3 of being inordinately fond of money. Perhaps 
you know I think nothing of two, in the city. ; he was. Gentle Mrs. Manning was very grate- 
I shall dress lightly—my white lawn and mantle. ; ful for the almost liberal sums he sent her occa- 
How I wish one might wear white in the city! 3 sionally, after the death of her husband, whom 
It is always becoming.” he had never liked. 

The speaker was a girl fair and young, in-} Elise was not averse to this arrangement, 
terestingly pretty, and, some said, pure as an } neither was the doctor. It enabled the latter 
angel. She had just completed her nineteenth : to invite a few of his select friends, rather than 
year, and on the morrow would be a bride. <a general crowd. Everything was accordingly 

Dr. Elliston had met her, one year ago, in the ? in readiness on this eleventh of August, on the 
city, had subsequently carried her through a evening of which the doctor was expected. - 
dangerous fever, and there had learned to love} Elise went up to her room in a little flurry— 
the gentle ways and winning smile of Elise Man- } she did everything in a little flurry now. A 
ning. Elise had but one uncle, a rich farmer, 3 strange sort of happiness, that had something 
who resided in a town of some note, ten miles 3 of pain, possessed her. Everything of bridal 
from the city. The young girl was neither : import was found in boxes, laid on the bed and 
fashionable nor rich.. Her father had been 3 lounge, over tables and ehairs. A keen sparkle 
dead five years, leaving them only the plain } and ‘glitter greeted the eye here, a soft sheen 
little house he had toiled so hard to buy. After 3 and brightness there and everywhere. Elise 
that, Elise had supported her mother and her- : was soon arrayed in her fayorite white dress, 
self by giving music lessons. Now the toil was }the only thing of color about her being the 
to cease. . Dr. Elliston, rich, handsome, aristo- S little white and brown straw hat, under which 
cratic, to the horror of his set, and the mortifi- $ fair curls floated. 
cation—not to say anguish—of more than one} ‘‘You’ll be home soon?” asked her mother, 
queenly girl, had offered her his hand, heart, anxiously. 
and fortune, $ “Oh! ,yes; by four certainly.” 

“He was always queer,” said one of his § ‘‘How much you look like your father, my 
friends, tossing her head as she turned from $love! , I dreamed of him“ night. Ido not 
the news bearer. ‘Not a poor family, for often dream of him.” 
miles around, but«to whom he would patheny ‘Pleasantly, I hope.” 
minister for nothing,than to win a golden prac- “IT can scarcely say. You seemed to be in 
tice in his own sphere. But this is the maddest 1 omee danger, and he anxiéus about you. It 
freak of all. The girl is obscure, she works 3 was all confused—the doctor was also mixed up 
for her living. Oh! execrable taste! I thought $ in it.” 
the doctor had more sense. And the worst of: “It cause you are anxious, mamma. 
it is, we shall be obliged to receive her.” Away ; But er, you are not to lose me; you 
she floated through a maze of bewildering color 3 will s e me, after our journey.” 


$ 


and glitter, and, after an arduous hour atthe: ‘Yes, dear, I know that.” 

toilet, wended her way to other homes of fashion, “Then what are the tears for, mamma? It 

there to spread the news. is the first time I have seen you weep.” 
— pretty little Elise Manning, totally { ‘Because I am very silly and very nervous.” 
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“Don’t you want me to go to grandma Bell’s?”’ $ 

“Yes, yes, child—don’t mind me. Thinking % 
of poor Charles, who looked so handsome, though 
sorrowful, in my dreams, has made me a little 
weak. Go, of course; the poor old lady loves 
you as her own child.” 

A little sad,:a little irresolute, Elise took 
her way down the elm-shaded path. The birds 
sang—how they did sing!—clear, sharp trills, 
melodious warbles, high soprano-flute’ notes, 
fivating up, up into the blue ether, or falling 
like tints of broken rain-bows, dropping like 
rich spices down amidst the flowers and the 
grass. 

‘«What could make mother so strange}”’ mur- 
mured the young girl, growing happier as the 


Penn eee 


musi¢ in the upper air lulled her apprehen- ¢ 


sions. ‘‘I wouldn't go to grandma Bell’s; but 
how should J feel, old and lonely, if some one 
I loved should, in her happiness, forget me? I 
ought to go: and she will think so much of these 
jellies, because I have made them.” 
The jellies were in a little covered basket on 
“her arm. Grandma Bell was once a house- 
keeper in her mother’s family, when she, Elise, 
was a red-cheeked fairy in white apréns and 
long yellow curls. She had idolized the child, 
and when Mgg. Manning left the old homestead, 
with her husband, Elise was seven. Since then 
the fine property had changed hands, and the 
old folks were in their graves. But grand- 
mother Bell had not forgotten her rosy little 
darling, and proud and pleased was she to find 
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s her head. dt s seldom such sunny * Cortemniil 
crown a young life. Why, I knew the docter’s 
parents—I knew the family clear through, and 
there’s not one ever did a dishonorable deed, 
You may well be proud of your handsome young 
man, my dear. Well, bless God for such a gift} 
I know he’ll be good and true—indeed, 1 am 
sure your lot will be a blessed one.” For an 
hour they sat thus, talking of the past and the 
future. Grandma Bell made a tiny pot of tea, 
and poured it out in a rare china cup that had 
been her great grandmother’s. Elise quite fell 
in love with the dainty table equipage. She 
would have just such a creamer as that, if 
money would buy it. - 

‘«My dear,” said the old lady, with a trem- 
bling lip and a misty look in the eyes, ‘‘when 
?1 am gone, you shall have them all. They are* 
3very precious to me, and that is the reason. 
} I’ve no kith nor kin, and I wouldn’t want care- 
; less fingers to handle them, or merely curious 
Seyes to examine them. I’ve been asked for 
§ them, dear, by many people, but I’ve always 
§ ‘ refused. Now, of my own free will and accord, 
; I say they shall be yours to remember the old 
woman by when she is dead and gone. You'll 

keep them as I would, I’ve no doubt—and so— 
§ you'll have another cup of tea?” 

Elise shook her head. There were tears in 
3 her gentle eyes. 

The prettiest little place in all the state was 
Briar street church. The old square meeting~ 
j house, in which the fathers once worshiped, had 








that she was not forgotten. ; been pulled down to make room for the hand- 

Down the long summer avenues, bordered } Some little stone church with its Gothic arches 
with oaks, bright with bushes that grew thick and graceful spire. Beside it the grave-yard 
against the long, gray stone fences, went Elise, ; still lifted small slabs of granite, with here and 
happy as a child, so far forgetting herself, at } i there a costly monument, or a little poem in 
times, as to swing her basket, and help the } * stone, that guarded the dust once rosy with the 
birds with a pipe and a treble almost as sweet i coloring of child-loveliness. It was a pretty 
and rich as their own green-wood notes. It \ little garden of the dead, and kept serupulously 
was a long walk, though not dusty, for yester- ; clean. Toward this place Elise had wandered 
day’s showers had prevented that; but, sooner } on her way home. She was very tired, and the 
than she looked for’ thiemy the white walls of the little grave-yard seemed so cool and inviting 
small cottage came in sight, covered with clam- ; that she entered it and seated herself on a low 
; stone slab. It was as yet only four in the after- 
The sun was still some hours above the 


bering vines. 

“T thought my child had forgotten me,” said ; ‘ noon. 
grandmother Bell, a cheery old woman, with a : ’ horizon; the bird music had dwindled to a faint 
peach bloom yet upon either cheek, and soft ; twitter here and there. Great beetles, shining 
curls, almost white, clustering under her cap- 3} in suits of gold and black, crawled lazily over 


border. 2 the weeded path, and the chirping of numerous 
“Oh! no, indeed,” and Elise set the basket : insects alone broke the silence. Presently Elise 
down and kissed her. “I shall never forget ‘ was startled by hearing a soft, low strain of 
you, grandmother Bell.. But you know I have jmelody. Richer and bolder grew the tones, a 
a great deal to do, now, and consequently can- {pretade in ehromatics that made the very air 
not run about as I used to.” : pulse with its musical reverberations. 
“Ah! dear child,” and the’6ld woman shook ; “I might as well go. into the church,” said 
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Elise, softly, ‘itis cooler there, and, besides, I 
have never seen it, though I have heard much 
about it. That organ is played by no ordinary 
performer.’’ Rising, she entered the shadowed 
door-way, then timidly opened the carved oaken 
door that led into the body of the church, and 
glided to a seat under the choir. Some one was 
moving round—probably the sexton—but she 
took no note, being absorbed in the weird 
harmonies that: fell dreamily about her. Still, 
almost transported though. she was by these 
subtle ministrations of the angelic in man’s na- 
ture, she could not avoid seeing the soft splen- 
dor that fell from roof to floor—changing from 
glory to glory as the light took hue from the 
burning, tinted glass in the narrow-pointed win- 
dows. Ever shifting, these quivering, painted 

«shadows flickered and gleamed, now flooding ; 
the transept with a crimson wave, through } 
which it would not have startled her to see $ 
angels floating, or cherubs, touched with the} 
golden light of the upper world, beckoning od 
to them. So sweet and perfect was that re 
pose, as she shut her eyes to hear tte wondrous 
harmonies, now breathing in whispers of tune} 
mingled with snatches along which the mbele | 
chorus of diapason, trumpet and cornet, alter- 
nated, that it seemed to her she could sit there 
forever. Still richer, softer, more unearthly 
sweet, came the voices of the air, trembling, } 
sobbing, almost sleeping, until, at last, they 
melted into ethereal breathings that entered 
the heart more quickly than the ear. 

At last all was still. The organist, a foreigner, 
who was sojourning for a brief time in the place, 
left the organ, taking his roll of music with 
him. The black-eyed boy was rewarded with a 
silver coin for his diligence at the bellows; the 
inner doors were locked; the ponderous outer 
portals closed; the sexton went home, a mile} 
and a half away; and who knew, save God and 
the angels, that, coiled up in the luxurious pew, 
a soft smile brightening the parted lips, the 
lids fallen over the weary blue eyes, the whole 
attitude that of almost infantile repose, slept 
Elise—a charmed sleep, surely, for some noise 
had been made rattling the keys and shutting 
up the organ. 

Slowly went down the sun and the summer 
breeze together. The bright gleams faded out 
in the aisles, the wondrous glory from the vivid 
window-panes. All was as still within as the 
quiet church-yard without. The last touch of 
flame had faded from the pipes of the handsome 
organ, and twilight crept closer to the arches, 
making longer shadows and deeper darkness, 














single moment she listened for the music, as if 
its harmonies had still been surging through her 
soul—then she stirred—then lifted herself all a 
tremble, and, for a brief space of time, tried to 
comprehend what had bappened. 

“The silence seems almost cruel,” she mur- 
mured. “I wonder if the organist has gone?” 
She felt that he had—she knew she was tlicre 
alone, but she would mock her fears with seem- 
ing confidence. She moved into the aisle. Yes, 
the seat was empty; it had revolved half round, 
when the performer had ceased his labor of har- 
mony, and there it stoud as if it had invisible 
eyes, and a severe face that was looking at her. 

“Oh! what wild mother think?—and it’s so 
late! But courage—there must be some way to 
get out. I shouldn’t like to stay here all night.” 
Her voice fluttered in her throat, as she said 
this, a half sob almost choked her. As in a 
flash she saw, in vivid photograph, the empty 
home, the terror there, the unused bridal finery, 
the guests, the despair. She knew that no one 


lived within a quarter of a mile; that the oi- 
fice was bounded on one side by the grave 
yard; on the other by a thick grove, botweva 
which and the high road a rapid river was 
flowing. She had walked part of the way by 
the side of that river; had ee as she lost 


her basket in the swift tide, in tryMg to gather 
some beautiful purple flowers, which, after all, 
she could not reach, they were so low down. 
But, trembling as she was, she must. find some 
way of escape. She turned to the doors—they 
denied her egress. She turned to the windows, 
the narrow frames seemed locked with iron. 
In fact, on account of the church silver being 
kept there, the windows could not be opened 
from the bottom, unless first loosened at the 
top, an operation the sexton performed every 
Sabbath morning, going round with a long hook 
made for the purpose. Everything was fast, 
and night was drawing near. Mere personal 
fear she was a stranger to; it was not that; but 
the horror of the the «What will they do 
at home?” - That unnerved her, and made her 
thump at the windows and raise loud, shrill, 
almost hopeless cries. Still the shadows deep- 
ened steadily, and no one heard, no one came. 
She hurried to the organ, pulled out all the 
stops, in desperation, before she remembered 
that no boy was there to supply it with wind. 
Rushing to the bellows, she worked it, half 
frantic—went back—the great organ gave forth 
howl and shriek, and subsided with a hoarse 
wheeze that had something frightful in its hol- 


low shrillness. Aguim and again the instru- 


At last, with a shiver, Elise awoke. For one’ ment, as if demoniae, beat,,the air with its 
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thunder; but it would have taken a man’s } ‘Elise has Sedel bere! as wodrtit the aodiee, 
strength to supply it, for a moment, with all} ; breathlessly. 
that giant force in its unspent tubes waiting to } «Oh! yes; and went home early. I could 
roar and bellow. At last, quite exhausted, the hardly keep her for a cup of tea, because she 
poor child ceased her exertions and crouched } said she’d promised to go early.” 
down, burying her face in her hands. It was} ‘At what time did she leave?” 
hard—oh! so hard, to be entombed alive, as it} ‘“‘Why, merciful heaven! ain’t the child at 
were—coffined in those four walls that, in the } home?” 
darkness, seemed to shrink together. The doctor shook his head. 
“Qh! mother, mother!” she moaned, the hot} “Ain’t been home? The deary me—the deary 
tears falling through her fingers. ‘‘They are} me! Where can she be, doctor?” 
all wondering. Poor Philip is, this moment,} «Which way did she go?” 
coming home with George; what will he say? | “She turned at the first corner. I think,” 
What will he think? Oh! God help me! my } 3 and her old face grew white, ‘‘she must have 
mother’s dream.” Once more (she knew it was; gone by the river.” 
all in vain,) she tried the doors, the windows;; Their eyes met. For a moment his face was 
no, even the little room where the minister put } ghastly—the river! There was something so 
on his robes was locked—she was a prisoner— ; terrible in the thought. What if. He dashed 
fast. There was no help for it. Here she must : his hat over his brows again, sprang out-doors, 
stay, heaven only knew how long. It was Tues- } and into the carriage, took the winding road 
day; suppose no one came before the next Sun- : ; by the river, driving slowly, peering cautiously 
day—oh! horrible! She should die before then, : on every object within sight. At one place, 
die of terror and starvation! 3 : bare of trees, sloping gently upward from the 
“Whyyis that you, mother? You looked so ; ‘ shallow waters, something laid, apparently 
young with your floating robes, I thought it: floated from the river. He ran down the bank 
was Elise.” , ‘and lifted it with a sensation impossible to de- 
“Oh, Philip! have you seen Elise?” asked} scribe. In a moment he knew it—the little 
the woman, in a quick, suppressed voice, laying : 3 basket with red and black stripes, the blue rib- 
her hand on his arm as he sprang from the : bon and bows at each corner. 


vehicle. : ‘*My God!” he cried, hoarsely, “is Elise 


“Seen Elise? Why, no—of course not. Did ; drowned?” What else could he think? His 
she set out to meet me?” 2 eyes, w 
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with a glassy white horror in them, fast- 
“Did you come by Wood’s End?” § ened to the little drenched thing. “And yet, 

“Yes,;/on purpese, because Elly said she: how can it be? Almost everywhere along here 
might go there. Grandma Bell sat nodding ; the river is shallow—you can see the pebbles 
and emiling at the door as we drove by slowly. } ; : far and near—what can it mean? ‘She was 
Of course, if Elise mee there, she would neieg, always calm, always well; she could not have 
made her appearance.” ; had a fit—could not have fainted; and yet, it’s 

“But, Philip—she went there—and now it is} a lonesome road, the trees grow thick every- 
so dark! She promised to be home at four, } e where. Heaven! I won’t think.” 
surely,” and the white-faced woman glanced } } Home again he dashed, excited, trembling 
round drearily. : from head to foot. The mother met him. Hand- 

“So she has been to grandma Bell’s; are you} kerchief on head, she was peering with wild 
sure she hasn’t returned? She might have gone } eyes out into the gloom. 
to her room—have fallen asleep, or something} ‘Have you found her?” 
of that kind, you know.” **No.” 

“I have searched the house, the gardens,: She clasped her hands. A low, agonized cry 
everywhere—even walked down the road—and : escaped her pallid lips. Then she threw her 
oh, Philip! she never likes to be out in the dark. head back. In the thickening atmosphere her 
What shall I do?” ; features whitened stonily. 

“Don’t be frightened, mother,” responded: ‘Oh, Philip!. save my ehild,” she cried, 
Philip, far from feeling easy himself; <‘I’ll take shaking so that she stood unsteadily; “she was 
the carriage and drive to old Mrs. Bell’s.” Away } my all—my only one—dearer, it almost seems, 
he went, keeping the horse on the run. Grand- * than ever child to mother before. “Oh! Philip, 
nother Bell was just locking-up the little house. Philip!” 

“Why, bless me, docter!” she cried, asto-; His heart ached at the sound of that anguish. 


Rished, a Mttle uneasy at his manner. ‘‘Mother, I promise you I will not give my- 
Vor. XLV.— 23 
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self sleep till I have fougd her,” he cried, his : mother,*pale, distracted, even dying—she saw 
burning eyes tearless, but scorching his brain. $ the wedding guests coming, unconscious of the 
‘Heaven! do I suffer nothing? I was to claim } dreadful mishap that had filled the house with 
her to-morrow—eh! my wife—my wife!” 3 woe. Perhaps she had borne it more patiently — 
Again the house was still, Sitting by him- ? but was not this her wedding day? the time 
self, the rich old uncle murmured, ‘‘ And I was : when she had willed it to give herself to the 
to give her everything; and now, perhaps, she } best-loved, the noblest, the most glorious being, 
is dead, the pretty thing that I loved so—almost ; in her eyes, that all the earth held? 
the only creature I did love in this wide world. As the twilight approached for the second 
I'm too old for this trouble, too old!” and he $time, she grew more patient—that is to say, in 
dropped his head childishly. All that evening § her demeanor there was less despair. It might 
the poor mother moaned through the house. } be there was a lecture at the church, or a re- 
Once she went into that room, the gleam and 3 hearsal. Wildly she prayed that it might be so. 
light of which made her shrink and cry out. { She had slept during some of the preceding 
Philip was away. The whole town knew before } night; but such a sleep! seeing everything in 
morning that the pretty young girl, who had } distorted images, herself floating dead on the 
shone on them like a white star, was lost— $ darkling waters, Philip a maniac, his dark hair 
drowned, it was thought—and they were going } disheveled, his eyes wide and wild, raving for 
to have the river dragged. All the next day $ her, his bride, and he close to death. Weary 
there was a terrible commotion. If she was! watching for the dawn was preferable, and so 
lost down under those quiet depths, the tide : she felt now very weak with want of sleep, 
must. have carried her far, far away beyond all } anguish of mind, fasting. Again the twilight 
reach of recovery. Grandmother Bell took to Secame. No sound, no motion near—no clock 
her bed, and seemed on the very verge of death. } and rattle of keys—all drear, dead silence 
*‘It was too hard,” she cried, ‘‘to think the $ “I cannot live another night thus,” she mur- 
darling had lost her life in coming to comfort } mured to herself; then, falling upon her knees, 
her; for she must have been carried by that $ with a wild, despairing cry, she besought the 
swift tide to awful death.” Philip was nearly : good God to help her, and arose strengthened. 
crazed. Few saw his agony, but it deepened : What was that her eye caught, glimmering so 
the lines of his manly face; and, all the time : faintly in the darkness? A slight thing to be 
when he was at home, he walked, walked in- $ thankful for—only a nail with a metallic head, 
cessantly, eating nothing, his eyes ghastly in ; but long and sharp. She remembered that locks 
their far-off expression—eyes that saw nothing $ could be opened with nails. She had never tried 
save the vision of that poor child floating down } the experiment, but believed that here was an 
the river, dead. Mrs. Manning had given up’ answer to her prayer. Armed with this un- 
all hepe. She lay upon the lounge motionless, S formidable weapon, she began her work. A 
waving off all attempts at consolation. No one } new strength seemed to take possession of her, 
dared approach her, her face looked so awful in 3 as she used the nail in every way her ingenuity 
its stony quiet. > could devise. Again and again, as the hours 
Again and again had Philjp cried, ‘God of } passed, pausing and resting, she tried at the 
heaven, give her to me, even dead!” But there lock, till, oh! joy! when her courage had nearly 
was no answer, only a silence that seemed to} given way, it yielded, and she, shaken to her 
mock him. 3 very heart at this almost miracle, as it seemed, 
Oh! the desolation of that house, with its 3 fell on her knees, and, with streaming eyes, 
hsrrid phantoms of bridal finery! For, after 3 confessed God’s mercy. How many hours had 
all, they were but phantoms, destined to deck 3 passed in these attempts she knew not, but as 
what was now the poor dead form of that which ; she felt the cooler air of the vestibule, she 
had been most beauteous life. Then the un-} seemed somewhere to hear the slow tones of & 
certainty ef her fate, the bitter, bitter dread of § clock striking eleven. Now again her strengtli 
unknown dangers that could scarcely be con- {forsook her. She had never known hunger be- 
templated without utter madness! S fore, and its exactions were maddening. Fors 
Meantime, the agony, the fasting of twenty- 3 drop of water it seemed as if she would have 
four hours, had had a fearful effect upon Elise. $ almost given her life. Rallying, however, she 
Thirst and hunger, hard as they were to bear, S lifted herself and went round in the dark, feel 
were as nothing to the mental anguish that 3 ing against the clammy walls. Door after door 
prostrated her, mind and body. She saw all she found, but none answered her efforts. until 
the phases of their grief at home—she saw her $ she came to one on the north side—the door of 
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the tower in which the leliaiien att To her ; minutes more, at the church. People huddicd 
delight it yielded to her touch. She felt a still } about the door, frightened because it was locked. 
cooler atmosphere, and fancied for the moment ; The old sexton fumbled with the key; he was 
that she was free. Down the three stone steps } more frightened than the rest. Philip threw 
she felt her way, and round the small circum- } his lantern down, pressed through the crowd, 
ference—only walls! What better off was she ; snatched the key from the shaking hands, and, 
now than she had been inside the body of the } Sin a trice, was in the vestibule. 
church? In her despair she staggered forward; { One minute the white figure swayed, then fell 
then with @ cry recoiled. Something damp and 3 prone. 
heavy struck her in the face. Commanding her} ‘A spirit!” shuddered the crowd. 
courage, she stretched her hands out—the bell- : “Elsie!” shouted the doctor. ‘My God! it 
rope laid in her trembling fingers. For a moment }is my poor girl!” and, with a laugh that was 
she hung against it, too weak, too utterly spent } sawful, from its blended gratitude, fear, hope, 
to move; then a wild thrill ran through all her 3 dread, everything that the voice can express, 
veins. She seized the swaying rope, and, with 3 he dashed forward, caught her in his.arms, held 
a strength that seemed superhuman, flung her- her tightly, tightly to his warm breast, and 
self upon it. Once and again, with blistered } sobbed like a child, while tears rained down 
hands, till the true metal answered faithfully. S his cheeks. 

Over all the town went the sound. It was mid-$ They fell back before him, comprehending 
night. The clarion voice awakened the people. { all. Then, as he reached the door, they eaught 
“Fire!” said some, springing up $ off their hats, and never a sacred place trembled 
“God bless us!’ cried the old sexton. «No- more consciously to the lusty cheers of a hun- 
body’s got the key!” But up he rose, never- : dred brave throats. It reached even the sealed 
theless. The strange, unsteady sounds kept on. ears. Elise struggled a little; then, blessed 
“Must be somebody that’s drunk,” he muttered $ with perfect rest—for he had whispered, “My 
now. : darling, my darling, you are safe !’’—she nestled 
The whole town was roused. What did it } against his throbbing bosom, and from thence 
mean? Dr. Philip had not slept. His heart ; was given into her mother’s arms. 
beat like a forge-hammer when he heard the} It was months before she recovered from the 
bell. Something told him to hope. In a twink- 3 shock, but, at the last, there was a brave wed- 
ling he was out on the street, and, in a few $ ding. 
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BY MRS. J. 8. CRESSY. 


Tee old man sits, with folded arms, 


Again they tread the village green, 
In his easy-chair to-day ; Where in infancy they played, 
His happy wife, with crossed palms, O’erjoyed at the familiar scene, 
Hums snatches from the olden psalms, Until a shadow comes between, 
Tn a cheerful kind of way. And happy visions fade. 
"Tis sweet to sec this aged pair, Then comes a gleam of later years, 
Who have loved so long and well, Of friends so tried and true, 
Each other’s joys so fondly share, Who sympathized in all their fears, 
And every little grief and care And wiped away their bitter tears, 
Alike each bosom swell. And made their sorrows few. 
"Tis fifty years since they were wed, “ Where are they now,” the old man cries, 
Just fifty years to-day; “The cherished friends of yore?” 
They have outlived the early dead, Pointing to the arching skies, 
But age has bowed each silvery head— The good wife, tearfully, replies, 
They soon will pass away. “They all are gone before. 
Well may their dim and faded eyes “ And soon our days will ended be, 
O'erflow with pearly tears, We've nearly reached the shore; 
As visions of the past arise, We've sailed upon life’s stormy soa 





And memory on its mission flies 
Back to those early years, 


Fer nearly four-score years and three, 
Our journey’s almost o'er.” 


we. 


MARY SAND. 


BY JOHN PATTERSON. 


. 

James STAntEy had been absent from his na-, girl. About the time he went to California both 
tive village almost ten years; and, on his return} Mary’s parents had died, and the farm, upon 
from San Francisco, where he had devoted him which they resided, was swept away by a bail- 
self to business with his characteristic energy, 3 bond given in behalf of a defaulting eounty 
he had frequent occasion to eall on our parson, treasurer. So much Mr. Stanley had learned. 
who was a college class-mate of his. Now, our’ These disasters made penniless orphans of Mary 
parson is a well-informed and pious little man, H and her only brother, William. They soon found 
who strives to make every one as happy as pos- $ good homes, however—Mary in the village, and 
sible; and, if there be any marked defect in his ; William in the country, a few miles distant. 
mental constitution, it is feebleness of will. His} ‘A, very inferior-looking girl!” muttered Mr. 
wife is unlike him in almost every particular. } Stanley, as he walked to his hotel that evening. 
She is an English woman, thick-set, coarse, with : ‘Well, I will see her on the first oceasion, any- 
heavy under-face, eyes standing out, mouth; way, for her father was a very good friend of 
large—altogether, if it be not ungallant to say { t mine when I was struggling to oomplate my 
it, a very John-Bullish person. She evidently : college course and fit myself for business.” 
regards herself as the man of the house. When } $ The next evening found Mr. Stanley ringing 
the parson diffidently expresses an ner ‘the bell at a small frame residence in an ob- 
which does not coincide with hers, she will say, : ;scure part of the village. A young lady of 
‘Now, Mr. Yerger, you know you are wrong,” about eighteen years, in person small, hair 
and he seems to know it, for he never ventures } * brown, eyes black and large, complexion dark, 


a reply; and, when he states a fact which dif-} 
fers a hair’s-breadth from her recollection of } 


it, she will instantly set him back with, ‘‘ Now, 
Mr. Yerger, you are mistaken; let me tell it as } in?” 
it is,” and he appears to be mistaken, for he } 


opened the door. 
‘‘Does Miss Mary Sand reside here ?”’ 
‘Yes, sir, that is my name. Will you walk 


“You do not recognize me,” said James, 


always accepts her version of it. Indeed, he} reaching out his hand; ‘Stanley, James Stan- 


seems to be grateful for such helpmeet. For} 
my part, were I a married man, I should not ; 
; her was most opportune. She was pale, and 


want quite so much help. 


ley.” 
She was very glad to see him, and the call to 


One evening, after the parson and his wife} her eyes were red with weeping. 


had returned from a visit to the extreme west 
end of the village, Mr. Stanley called. As 
usual, the good parson sat demurely in a corner 
of the room, with hands meekly folded, while 
his greater half related all she had seen, and 
heard, and imagined during the day; and, while 
talking, she incidentally mentioned a name 
which awakened old and pleasing recollections 
in Mr. Stanley’s mind. 


“Some very painful changes have taken 
place,” said Mary, ‘‘since you last visited my 
dear father’s house. You have heard, no doubt, 
of the death of my parents, and of ‘the loss of 
our property. You remember brother William, 
do you not?” 

“Yes; ‘little Willie’ we called him.” 

‘Well, more than two years ago, he enlisted 
in the ——th 0. V, L, and in the late battle 





‘And are you acquainted with Mary Sand?” } he-——” 
he inquired. $ She could say no more, but handed Mr. Stan- 

‘“No, sir,” she replied, ‘not acquainted with ley a letter. It was written by William’s com- 
her; and, indeed, I do not desire to become ac-: rade. ‘Your brother and I,” it went on to 
quainted, for she is a very inferior-looking girl.” } relate, “were mess-mates and friends. He 

The remark, like too much that Mrs. Yerger ; made me promise that, if he were killed in 
said, grated harshly upon Mr. Stanley’s ears. § battle, I would write to you, and tell you that 
In his earlier years, he had spent many plea-: it was well with him, that you should be brave 
sant hours at Mr. Sand’s handsome residence, and not grieve too much, and meet him in 4 
and a known Mary as a very bright little | better world. I grieye to tell you that William 

5 
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was killed in the great battle of which you { with her books, and sped swiftly away in com- 


have heard. He died like a soldier. We all? munion with the good and great. 


loved him.” 


In fact, 
Mary’s society had a charm for him for which 


Mr. Stanley’s sympathies were deeply moved, $ he could hardly account, and it, became a ne- 


and he spoke the kindest words to comfort her. $ cessity. 


On his way home he said, within himself, 
“Poor Mary! you have lost your only brother, 
but you shall find a friend and a brother in me. 
‘A very inferior-looking girl,’ indeed! 


She is } 


He found strength and joy in it. 
Mary, allow me to say, is beautiful in the 
best sense of the term. Her head is exquisitely 
moulded, and her eyes very fine, but she ap- 
pears to advantage only when her soul shines 


# very sensible-looking girl, and if Mrs. Yerger $ out and illuminates her features. One evening, 
had had a woman’s heart in her, she would 3 after she had read to him some passages from 
have spoken kindly to the distressed child, and §a new book, Mr. Stanley took her hand and 
kindly of her.” 3 said, ‘Mary, our friendship has been a source 

The day following, Mr. Stanley received a : of great pleasure and strength to me, and I 
despatch, from the business firm of which he } wish it to continue to the end of our lives. Let 
was a member, requiring his immediate pre- {us make a covenant that we will be as brother 
sence in New York. On his return, after an ; and sister always.” Mary could not fail to ap- 
absence of several weeks, he called at the little $ preciate such an offer made by so noble a man; 
frame cottage, and spent the evening very ;and the pleasure which she experienced in the 
agreeably. Mary had obtained a good educa- ; simple bond of friendship thus formed was, in- 
tion, despite her many disadvantages, and was } deed, exquisite. Life was clothed in new beauty, 
well read in the best literature of the times. } the world seemed brighter and better, and God 


Her memory was remarkably retentive, and her ; 
conversational powers excellent. For silly gos- 


more merciful. 
With Mr. Stanley it was all friendship. He 


sip she had neither ear nor tongue, but in the Shad no thought of being entrapped in.an affair 


delightful fields of literature she was at home 3 of love. 


and happy. Mr. Stanley was surprised and de- 
nd the months which followed found 


lighted, 
him a regular visitor at Mr. H——’s. 

Mr. Stanley, let me say, was a large and 
handsome man, aged about thirty, whose pros- 


pects in the world were very flattering. 
had known what it. was to be poor, but that day 
had passed. As a matter of course, he was re- 
ceived with marked respect into the highest 
circles of our thriving village society; for wealth 
opens many doors which are closed against even 
genius. But from the mansions of the rich, Mr. 
Stanley’s heart would go down to the frame cot- 
tage, and call up the form of the pure and 
queenly little girl, whose evening hours, after 
the simple duties of the day, were employed 





No, no. It was friendship merely. 
And yet it did not turn out so. : 

We all knew that Mr. Stanley’s stay among 
us was only temporary, and that he was making 
his arrangements to return to California at an 
early day. The time, indeed, had been fixed in 


He 3 his own mind, and, as it drew near, he began 


to experience sensations respecting his separa- 
tion from his “sister,” which were very unusual, 
But I will not lengthen the story. Suffice it to 
say that we have just had a most delightful sen- 
sation in our village. It is not a fortnight since 
James Stanley and Mary Sand were married, 
and left us en route for San Francisco; and the 
parson’s wife has declared, over and over, that 
Mary Sand was the most beautiful bride she 
ever saw married. 
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“MEMORY.’* 


BY JOHN R. 


Ito thine eyes, oh! peerless child of art, 
Pure as the dew-drops on the lily’s breast, 
My rapt soul gazes in a longing quest 

For earth’s divinity, life’s higher, holier part. 

The hallowed light that sanctifies the scene, 
Gleaming so life-like round thy fair young brow, 
As if some pure soul gazed upon me now, 

Holy and undefiled as beauty’s vestal queen. 


Like a dim dream from out the world unseen, 
Taunting the poet’s soul, a blest ideal 


MORRISON. 


Wooing the spirit from the earthy real 
Into a holier realm, where beauty reins serene. 
Passive, immobile, as the Parian stone, 

Yet ever seeming on the verge of life, 

Till the soul struggles in a fitful strife 
With fancy’s subtle charm, claiming thee all its own. 
Oh! in those lustrous eyes, @he nameless grace, 

That flings a soulful beauty over all, 

The spirit dreams, and revels, and would fall, 
Worshipful, at the shrine of that beniguant face! 


* Suggested by the-engraving in the March number for 1864. 








THE LOST ESTATE. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SECOND LIFE.” 








[Untered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1864, by Charles J. Peterson, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court 
of the United States, in and fer the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. } 


CONTINUED VROM PAGE 271, 
CHAPTER X. ¢the deck and went dewn to the cabin. The air 

Onty a week. Yet, to the last year of his $ was cool, and the sun, sinking in foreboding 
life, perhaps, when Mackay looks back to that 3 purple clouds, had not strength to warm it. She 
bit of time, it will deepen and broaden, in his bak chilly, wrapped a shawl about her, and 
memory, into an age of passion—because, you § crouched herself in an easy-chair by the win- 
see, he was sailing over enchanted seas. 3 dow, watching how heavy the shadows lay in 

Another man, used to women at home and in the hollows of the waves while the cresting 
society, hackneyed in opera and balls, would ; spray quivered and flashed. They were out of 
have been cool and self-possessed, even though ¢ sight of even the shore islands now, pushing for 
as sincere in his love for this girl as Mackay. { Marquette, having loitered along until they were 

But John’s life had been at once solitary and Sin need of fresh provisions. There would be a 
prosaic—a long stretch, when he looked back, : storm to-night, she thought, glancing at the 
of hard bodily and harder mental labor, bare duit red gloom under the northern bank of 
walls and floors, and a too often gnawing, dys-; cloud. She shivered. This constant terror and 
peptic stomach. His boarding-house keeper, } wear on her brain was turning her blood into 
with her sharp red nose and rusty black dress, 3 water, she believed. How long was it to last? 
-and Charley’s sisters, were the only women he ; She had succeeded in keeping Doty qut of her 
knew. ; daughter’s way, who only knew him as*a chance 

Now it seemed to him that he slept and 3 3 passenger, with whom her mother had some ac- 
dreamed, that was all—dreamed inte some un- ¢ quaintance. 
known life: the very sky opened and cleared 3 She had but one hope—in Mackay’s feeling 
into new colors and brilliance; strange per- 3 for the girl. It was sincere, she saw. But he 
fumes were wafted from the far-off shores. All 3 was a cool, cautions man; might delay long be- 
through the long, drowsy day the boat floated {fore coming to the point—and this was no time 
lazily through the curling waves, stopping now ; for delay. If they once reached their journey’s 
by some island cliff, whose feathery mosses and § end, and Doty placed the proofs in his hand, his 
ferns dripped into the water, or again by the $ interest in the girl might slacken: and there lay 
low white land beach, where they went ashore 3 beggary and ruin before her. ‘Better to marry 
to gather the purple and brown agates bedded Doty than this,” she thought, with a shudder. 
in the sand, veined through with delicate blood 3So far, this man held the proofs in his own 
lines, or the green-stone, with its gold stars, hand: they were but puppets, she knew that, 
found nowhere else in the world. Shores, and 3 of whom he held the strings. “If he were 
islands, and waves, silent save for the ripple of } dead 2? Well, no matter.” He had spoken 
the water as the boat cleaved her solitary way, ’ but once to Mackay. It was when they met, 
or, at long intervals, some Indian’s canoe darted 3 the day after leaving the Sault. <I am here, 
from under the shadow of overhanging irees ‘you see,” Mackay had said. ‘‘And I keep my 
and disappeared in the dim distance. own counsel, eh?” answered Doty; ‘‘and can 

A land of such enchantment, and, beside him, } keep it until it is time to speak!” with a leer of 
creeping into his soul, another life than hisown: { triumph. After that, they had avoided each 
& new, mysterious longing and delight, making other scrupulously. 
his grave face flush and burn at the sound of a} She heard a furtive step at the other end of 
low voice, his fingers tremble when the wind }the cabin. It had been vacant a moment be- 
blew a gray dress negr them, or a tress of float- 3 fore, the few passengers having gone out on the 
ing brown hair. deck to watch the sun go down. In the farther 

It was the evening of the eighth day since 2 cabin, the waiters were clearing away the sup- 
they — Sautt Ste. Marie. Mrs. Knote left ? per dishes, clattering knives and spoons. For 
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a moment, when she saw the figure coming to- § There was a long silence. She had turned 
ward her, a sudden sickness overcame her, for < her face from him and looked out at the dark- 
it was Doty; then she raised herself and held ° gray plashing water. He could not understand 
out her hand to meet him. 3the change that came on her countenance as it 
He did not take it, however, but threw his i slowly whitened and settled; but he fancied 
cap on the table; and, bringing a chair and spit- $ that she had looked her fate full in the face and 
toon close beside her, sat down, and, nursing $ come to a last resolve. 
one foot on his knee, began to chew tobacco “Perhaps,” he said, with a slight hesitation, 
violently, his red eyes gleaming as he watched 3 for there was something in the pain and loss in 
her. He was in one of his torturing moods, 3 her look that awed even him, ‘‘perhaps you are 
she saw; had a mind to show her, in the coarsest } ready to answer to-night?” 
way, how much he was her master. The poor; She did not speak for a little while. ‘No,” 
wretch knew that, quailed as she might have : she said, at last. ‘You shall have your answer 
done had she been already his wife, and held ; in the morning. In the morning.” 
out her hand again with a feeble smile. “Very well. I am sure it will be all my heart 
_ “T want no palaver,” he said, in a sharp : wishes, dearest,” stopping with a triumph. Even 
whisper. ‘I’m going to bring you to the point, the term of endearment did not make her face 
to-night. What do you mean to be the end of alter. . 
that scheme?” jerking his thumb over his shoul-: ‘Will you leave me?” lookinggat him. “I'd 
der to the deck where Gretchen and Mackay } like to be alone.” 
stood. “Of course, of course; I want to smoke my 
“I have laid no scheme,” she faltered. pipe. Well,” rising, ‘‘whatever your decision 
“Tt’s a lie!” he hissed. ‘Do you take me ; may be, I will be ready,” in a significant voice. 
for an idiot? Haven’t I seen your whisperings } She did not look after him as he stalked 
with that senseless boy? Your plots to throw { through the long cabin; her head fell back on 
them together? Oh! it’s a dainty little con-}the cushion of the easy-chair, and her eyes 
spiracy!”’ with a laugh. ‘A pretty little three- ; turned again into the depth of gray waves, 
act comedy, to wind up with a wedding, and ‘rising and falling, rising and falling unceas- 
Abraham Doty out in the cold! But, scheme as ; ingly. Down there, there was rest, quiet; with 
you will, I hold the proofs.” : that eternal lullaby overhead one could sleep 
“They would be worth nothing if Mackay $ Sand forget. I don’t think she had any more 
marries my daughter,” she answered, desper- ; definite thought than that for a long while. 
ately. : After a resolve is made, the brain is apt td 
He was foiled for a mement, spit once or ‘relax, drift drowsily wherever it is borne by 
twice, then leaned forward, bringing his long, { outward things. And her resolve was made, 
red face close to hers. 3 and she was very tired. 
“No. But John Mackay never will marry 3; ‘My fate is settled for this life—and the 
your daughter. She does not love him, and she ‘ next,” she said, wrapping her shawl tighter 
is not the sort of woman to be either forced or ‘about her, and letting her head sink deeper in 
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driven.” 3 its resting-place. 
“Love!” laughed the widow, with a savage; For an hour the cabin was deserted. A close 
sneer. $ sultriness, preceding a storm, kept all the pag- 


“Yes, Elizabeth. It means something to  sengers in the open air, She roused herself, 
some people, though not to you or-me. I have 3 after awhile, and glanced cautiously down the 
watched them as sharply as you have done, long, narrow room: it was still vacant. Then, 
and, I tell you, she barely endures him—for with a heavy sigh, she rose and began to pace 
the sake of another, it may be. Matters remain 3 the length of both cabins slowly, looking sharply 
as they were between us. By to-morrow I want ; at each state-room door as she passed, The 
your answer; either consent to be my wife, ; darkness had gathered fast, leaving the farther 


~ giving me such life-interest as I may demand } ends of the rooms in heavy shadow; but, she 


could see clearly enough to know that she was 
Salone. The table was arranged for breakfast, 


in the property, or I put the proofs immediately 
in Mackay’s hands; more than this, I will ac- 





quaint your daughter with the whole affair. 3 im the lower cabin, stretching out narrow and 
She’s a thorough-bred, she is! I'll wager a $ white in the distance. Through the square 
hundred down, if she knew it, she’d force you } panes of glass in the roof, patches of gray light 
to make restitution, if it left her a beggar on } fell on the carpet; but that was all that beige 
the streets.” ened the shadow. 
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She stopped her slow walk, at last, opposite 
one of the white and gilt-paneled doors, with 
the same stealthy glance about her. It led into 
Doty’s state-room. She turned the latch noise- 
lessly and pushed it ajar; then drawing back, 
Papidly scrutinized all that was in the room. 

Only the low berth, with a clean shirt and 
collar laid on it: the hand-trunk below, a stand 
with a square mirror above, and a wash-basin 
and pitcher. 

One thing more—a glass jug and tumbler be- 
side it, holding drinking water for the night. A 
single glance showed her all this; then she re- 
sumed her walk, her head dropping on her 
breast. 

There was a slight stir at the far end of the 
cabin, a servant entering to place some Giehes | 
on the table. She went into her state-room ; 
while he was@here, and came out when she 
heard the door shut again, holding her hahd 
closed over something she carried. Then she 
stood a moment listening, breathless. 

She had but a moment, they would be soon 3 
here to light the lamps. It was dark now and $ : 
silent, but for the dull plash of the water 
against the boat, and the distant murmur of 
voices, coming nearer, it seemed to her. There $ 
was a quick rattle in her throat, then she en- 
tered Doty’s room. When she came out, the $ 
water jug was slightly displaced on the stand, 
and she held a bit of brownish paper in her’ 
hand. 

She sauntered out to the deck and let it fall, 
unperceived, into the water, then turned, trying : 
to jest with Mackay who stood near. But he, $ 
answering, found that she did not hear him, or § 
reply, and, looking at her, found her eyes were : 
following a white fleck on a receding swell, with $ 
a mad glare, and that her whole face was curi- } 
ously gray and rigid. 3 

“You are ill,” he said; “‘the heat is too much 
for you.” 

She passed her hand vaguely over her face. 
“Tknow. It has not been a good day for me. 
Pll try and sleep, I think,” and so went in. 

Coming down the cabin, she stopped again at 
the little white and gilt door. There was yet 
time, she could remove the bottle. God only 
knows what a wild throb of relief her heart 
gave at that! She put her hand on the latch 
again. One moment more, and she could have 
cleaned the blood-stain off of her soul. But 
there was a noise of hurrying feet, and the 
lower door of the cabin was flung open. She $ 
shut herself up in her own room. And so good- ; : 
night to her whom we shall never see again. : 
But let us hope that, at the last day of account, ; 











that one effort to go back, that one mad cry in 
her heart to be pure again, will not be forgotten. 

John Mackay stood with Gretchen, a little 
apart from a group of passengers, on the hur- 
ricane deck. 

‘How dry and hot it is!” she said, looking 
up at the murky sky that seemed to be closing 
down about them. ‘I must go down to mother; 
I’m glad she went in before the rain came on.” 

“Yes,” said Mackay. But he did not seem 
to hear her, shading his eyes with one hand, 
and looking intently at a far point in the hori- 
zon, where a curious greenish cloud, no larger 
than a palm-leaf, had gathered a pale light into 
itself. ‘‘Go down,” turning to her, holding her 
hand a moment. ‘You will not be frightened 
if it should blow up a storm in the night? I 
think death could not touch anything so pure 
and true as you,” his eyes burning as they met 
hers. 

So pure and true was the girl that, if she had 
been Charley Hoge’s wife, she could not have 
been less apt to suspect a love for her in any 
other man, She met John’s eyes frankly, and 
: laughed as she bade him good-night. 

“Tf there comes a storm, you had better trust 
to some other life-preserver than any woman,” 
she said, lightly, and ran down the ladder to 
the cheerfully lighted cabin. Charley's friend 
had such odd, earnest ways. She wondered if 
3 Charley had ever talked to him about her? 

John Mackay went up to the captain, who, 
with his spectacles thrust up on his forehead, 
was looking gravely out to the North. “Do 
you see that bit of wet?” said Mackay, pointing 
to the strange-looking cloud. 

**Yes, I sawit.” The two men stood in silence 
for a moment or two. ‘I was raised on the 
water,” said John, ‘‘in yawls, and yachts, and 


¢the rest. If I can be of any use to you, in any 


way, before morning, call me, I never saw that 
but once, and then ——” 

‘Well, no danger, I hope,” said the captain, 
pulling on his hat. ‘But I'll remember you, 
Mr. aaey: A eool head is worth fifty hands, 
sometimes.” 

He went up the steps to the pilot-house. 
‘Straight for shore,” he said, and stood there 
@ moment, wishing, with all his soul, his wife, 
and little Dick, and Josey were at home; he 
could not feel as collected and calm when they 
were aboard; then began pacing up and down 
slowly. 

John Mackay, smoking @ cigar by one of the 
boilers, also watched the night come on; the 
: two men exchanging a low word, now and then, 
as the captain passed him. 
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So the night came on, sullen, silent, breath- ; dear to him, and, rubbing her hands, he could 
less. The old captain, Moore was his name, I : not help glancing up the beach at the patch of 
think, stopped his walk at last, suddenly hold-: yellow hair and white, dead face, upturned to 
ing his hand up, as Indians do, to feel the wind. 5 the morning sky, with its blue eyes staring, and 
It touched it singularly warm and quick. ‘Jess 3 the clenched teeth showing, as if she had defied 
like the breath of some beast agoing to spring,” § death at the last. 
he said to John. Going down the steps, he; Then he stooped and gathered the girl closer 
loosened his cravat, his hand a little unsteady. : to his breast. ‘‘Mine!” he gasped, passionately. 
“Poor little Nan,” he said, “and the children! : ‘I could almost thank God she has none but 
“Well, may God have mercy on our souls!” : me!” kissing her brow and lips, feeling the faint 
$ flutter of pulse in her neck, 

Bt 2S ttt Oa) : It was but an hour that they were gone, yet 
XI. 2 it seemed a day to him, so full was it of sharp 

WueEn the morning of that night broke, blue ; physical pain and a new certainty of happiness. 
and cheery, two men on the sandy beach stood 3 If it was unmanly and selfish to hold her, in- 
looking off over the tossing waters of the lake 3 sensible as she was, to his heart, he did not 
to a black hulk of a vessel. $ think of it. He had rescued her from the very 

“Thar she is, herself, Conway,” said one, $ jaws of death, fought his way through the mad 
“The Antelope,” spelling out the letters on the § waters to shore with her: she was his own, she 
wheel-house. ‘‘Wal, she’s done for enuff souls, 3 had no one now in life but him. When she 
“ bout.” J fi 4 : would waken, she would lay her head where he 

e was a short, stumpy little man, with his 3 held it now, and say she loved him. So poor 
face quite in a glow at the pleasure of some ; John Mackay, who never had loved on nese 
horribie news to carry back to the mines; for 3 before, sat, with his broken leg stretched out 
they were copper-miners, dressed in the usual on the sand, nursing the girl as he might a little 
red flannel trousers and shirt, and close-fitting baby, shading her eyes with his torn coat from 
cap, with its lantern. the sun. 

They walked hurriedly down the beach, look- ; She stirred after awhile, moved her eye- 
ing for something as they went, the man called lashes, and whispered something, but too low 
Conway grave and pale. for him to hear, though he held her closer and 

“God ha’ mercy, hyur’s another!” he said, } bent his ear eagerly. Her eyes were shut, but 
under his breath, pushing back a pile of sand 3 after a long time her lips moved again, in her 
which had been washed over a woman’s body. 3 half-sleeping swoon. Only a word or two, but 
“Help me carry this to the others, Sim, and 3 John Mackay looked up with a face out of which 
then go for help. Some of them, besides them 3 all the light had suddenly died. He sat quite 
two, may be brought to yet.” 3 quiet after that, holding her more tenderly than 

“Not a one. But I'll go rouse the boys. We’d 3 before, perhaps; but when the miners’ wives 
better quit work an’ just give ourselves to the 3 came, he gave her to them quickly, and turned 
corpuses for this day.” $his head away without a word, as if he would 

They lifted the woman and carried her gently ; have shut her out from his sight forever. 
up the ledge to where one or two other bodies 3 
lay. A man, stout, and burned by the sun to a 3 
redish brown, his shirt and coat torn to rags, ; CHAPTER XII. 
sat under the shadow of a rock, holding a young; Tue Antelope was wrecked in August. It 
girl in his arms, her long, black hair lying in : was one evening late in November before John 
wet, muddy masses about her. : Mackay was allowed to leave his bed, and then 

“Will you never bring us help?” he said, } it was only to sit on a lounge by the window, 
fiercely. ‘‘The woman needs women’s aid.” with his right leg stretched out and bandaged 

“We were going,” said Conway, gently, 3 between wooden laths. 

“but we found this lady corpse, an’ so we However, that was a relief. John Mackay 
thought——” bore sickness like a» man—that is to say, with 

“Take it out of sight,” said Mackay, in an } a fever-heat of crossness, impatience, groans, 
altered, low tone, when he had glanced at it. outbangings of the pillow, and hot perspiration, 














“It is her mother.” so many eseape-valves for the oaths that were 

Yet the thing had a horrible fascination for } smothered up in him. Sick-beds, though, are 
him, and, while they were gone, aid he sat look- 3 among the feminine pieces of the world’s fur- 
ing into the insensible face so suddenly grown : niture, and when a man gets into one, he jg 
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not ‘held as an accountable being during that ; face that rested one’s eyes so much. For him, 
period. } she had quite taken the place of a sister. He 
The evening was cold, one of the first of a {took up a newspaper hurriedly. He did not 
hard winter. The window by which Mackay ; like to remember how much of a confidante he 
sat overlooked the bay, with the oyster-boats } had made of the girl during these weak days of 
moored, here and there, along the shore. For ; convalescence.‘ It had never been his habit to 
he was at home again, and at last. His father } confide; but he had told her the whole story of 
had found him at some fishing station near the } ; his life, since he left home to struggle upward, 
place ef the wreck, and brought him home by } even of the two years when he hired a room 
easy stages. There was the rock to which he ‘and cooked for himself, living on corn-bread, 
used to tie his own boat; the iron clamp was ;and a bit of salt meat once a week, to save 
in it yet, and a bit of tarred rope hanging to it. ’ money for the lectures. There was nothing he 
The very waves looked familiar as they rolled jhad not told her, but one. She sat so still by 
up the long, level beach; the brownish drifts of ; his bedside, her wide dark eyes fixed on his, 
cloud along the east were the very same that he } < holding his hand in both of hers—all-the com- 
left there eight years before. There were the : ‘fort and sympathy which his life had missed 
slimy branches of kelp lying in crescents on i waiting for him in her face. Jt was no wonder 
the shore, which he used to break between his ; that all his ambitions, his morbid doubts, pain, 
palms to hear their air vessels explode. the whole of those unhealthy days of striving, 
Had eight years gone? Or was this sickness } had come slowly out before her, as foul, muddy 
just a dream, and he the pettish, discontented § ’ waters ooze out to the sun to be cleaned and 
dredger still? His fever had not left him, it § : made pure. 
made his perceptions unreasonable and vivid: He had fancied, sometimes, that there was a 
like a child’s, of which he was dully conscious; ’something in his life which she longed, yet 
and, leaning back on his pillow, he looked about ; dreaded, to know, as she sat there silent and 
the room, It, at least, was new to him. The 3 listening. Her face was a curiously expressive 
old cabin had grown and crept over its old } one, and though she never encouraged his con- 
‘ foundations, until it was a wide, solid, farm- ; fidence by a word, her eyes seemed always to 
looking house, with a few dwarfed trees about } be asking some dumb, unanswered question. 
it, and enough good soil to feed trailing vines {On one point he had never spoken, even in his 
and some beds of rich, warm-colored flowers. } delirium. His face grew scarlet as he thought 
The old man had a hearty love of sound com- of it, and he set his teeth hard, as if some old 
fort; you could see hints of it in the substantial ; wound had been wrenched open. Then he 
walls—the broad fire-places, with the great logs ; looked out of the window at the darkening 
already blazing in them—the windows, arranged } water. He was glad that secret was his own; 
te admit a free current of healthy seaair—the ; it always should be; with the look of quiet, 
thick, coarse carpets andi stuffed drowsy chairs. } unhopeful tenderness with which one goes back 
But some one else must have given to the house ; to touch the face of the dead; going back to 
its air of cleanness and delicacy. “Jenny,” he } that short dream of passion and beauty yonder 
supposed, glancing languidly at the white cur- } on the lakes. ‘It was only a trifle,” John 
tains and the fresh flowers at his side. } Mackay said, taking up his paper. But he 
He could see into the sitting-room. How } knew then, as well as he knows to-day, that, 
cosy it must look in the evenings, with his } ; } though he calls it @ trifle, in its pleasure or its 
father’s big wooden chair and newspaper ready } } pain, the like of it can never come into his life 
for him before the fire, and the girl at home } } again. 
from her school forthe night, busy at her little; He sat very quiet for a long while. Jenny 
sewing-table. She had nursed him faithfully \ thought he was asleep, when she came in, and, 
since he came home, giving up her teaching for ‘after standing a moment looking at his bony, 
the time. But be was alone just now; she had } sallow face, with its heavy framing of black 
gone up somewhere to the village on an errand. } hair, turned away and went softly to work to 
So he laid his head back more snugly on the ; prepare his supper. 
pillow, looking into the other room at the fife, ; If there was any skeleton of disappointment 
and thinking how comfortable it was for his {in Mackay’s life, he was not the man to keep 
father to have so sensible and lovable a girl 2 its dry bones rattling in the air any more than 
with him in his old days. A good nurse Jenny to forget them. So he put his pain out of sight, 
was, and not at all homely. Some people, not } and when he looked up, it was with a pleased 
critical, might even call her attractive; it was a : smile at the neat little body in her brownish 











A WIDOW’S WAIL.—THE i skighed tegethy DEAD 
avedb di plain ‘task apron bustling al abeut t the . far cap peer gray hair. “Ve took John’ 8 weal 
fire. } shoulders in his arms, and kissed him as if he 
Nobody could help eating that supper either, ; had been a baby; then wheeled the lounge on 
when she brought it on a white-covered tray. $ which he lay close to the fire. 
The coffee smelled so hot and rich in its dainty ; “D’ye feel it, lad, eh? You're getting a bit 
purple china cup, a last drop of yellow cream : of color in your cheeks to-day, Ithink. Jenny’s 
foaming on the top; the bit of chicken was {the one to cosset a sick body. Well, I'll to my 
erisped to such a delicious brown; and the ; paper, and leave you to your letter; but if it is 
bread 3 ; business, put it by, John; don’t risk your health 
“It is just like mother’s bread, sternal he: $ with werry. There’s better ways of getting up- 
said. ‘I’ve never tasted any like it since.’ < ward in the world than money,’’ rustling his 
When he had finished, she took out the tray 3 3 Ledger all the time, and, having found the 
to oo emegee and, awn back, let rasan $ casualty column, settled down into oe - 
tains fall to shut out the dreary bay an e3 The envelope was large and eoarse. Mackay 
night coming on. The fire shot out cheerful $ tore it open slowly. It held several loose papers, 
_ ae = os ¢ vm wind rose outside and 3 and one closely and illy written sheet of letter- 
moaned through the eaves and crevices of the * paper. 
§ 
roof; altogether it was just the evening for real} Jenny, watching him, saw the muscles of his 
home-comfort. Mackay’s face brightened. mouth contract, and his eye grow harder than 
“Will you read to me, Jenny?” he asked. ¢ she had ever known it, as he looked them over, 
She had a pleasant, low voice, that put him $ reading the letter again and again, then scan- 
to sleep sometimes; but she did not care for : ning the other papers keenly, as if he hoped or 
that. 3 feared to find a flaw in them. Then he pushed 
“T have a letter for you, first,” she said, lay- them from him, and, putting his hands over his 
ing an ominous-looking package on the table. { eyes, sat silent, dhe scowl still resting upon 
His father came in just then, red and laugh- : his face. 
ing with the wind, hoar-frost clinging to his $ TO BE CONCLUDED. 
ging 
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A WIDOW’S WALL. 
BY MRS. M. C. A, GRABELL. 


Tax emerald tinge upon the treea, That, as the flowers wake to life, 

And violets bursting underneath, An ange!’s crown should greet the brow 
Bring my sad heart no sense of joy. Of one belowed. 

Put only cypress in the wreath 


ld not bear to lay him in / 
You twine for me. Fpyees net Seve bs 


A cold and gloomy Winter’s grave, 
And leave him, with no birds to sing, 


I cannot still this dreary pain 
tl grass t ve 
That rests its weight upon my heart; _ ost re kod — 


T cannot feel that e’er again 
The light of Nature will impart 
Its joy to me. 





Tis God’s decree that aM must die; 
And, since my light of life is fled, 
Oh! Azracl, place me soon beside 
The dear dust of the moulderiig dead 
Tn rest and peace! 


And yet, it seems more fitting that 
A soul should burst its fetters now— 
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THE NATION’S DEAD. 


MAUD MORNINGTON. 


Br Southern lake and stream they sleep, Aflame with zeal and patriot hate, 
On Southern plain and Sonthern steep, No sacrifice they deemed too great! 
And in the gloom of valleys deep. Can we not patient be and wait? 


Above their heads no roses blow, A nation weepeth for the slain! 
Upon their graves no tear-drops flow— All hearts are torn with mighty pain, 
But stars keep watch and ward, we know. And tears flow down like April-raia! 





THE LAST COLD SNAP. 


BY EDMUND SPENCER. 


LETTER FROM MARY FIELDING TO CARRIE MEADE. 
‘Wet, Carrie dear, I have not written to 
you for such a great while that you must feel 
sure my letter will contain something really 
worth hearing. And that ‘something’ must be 
much more than would have satisfied us four 
years ago, because incidents are real now, and 
there is searcely a domestic letter that passes 
through the mail now-a-day but contains tragedy 
er romance enough to have furnished forth a 
magazine article for peacefuller times. I have 
Ho war news to reeount, no heroic feats of arms, 
ner pathetic incidents of hospital or camp; but 
{ am sure that what I am going to write will be 
interesting to you nevertheless, because it con- 
cerns your friend Molly’s own peculiar self. 
*Do you remember how you used to tease 
me, when you were up here in the summer, 
about ‘my beau,’ Capt. Herbert—‘little buttons,’ 
as you used to call him? Ah! you were a bad 
girl, Carrie, and you made me almost hate the 
man, and I was almost ashamed to look at him, 





with him on the battle-field. Was it not some- 
thing thrilling? Indeed, everybody was talking 
about his bravery, and I suppose it must have 
been so. He charged on something, or took a 
battery, I believe, when nobody thought it could 


be done; and, of course, he got lots of credit’ 


for it, and the people set at work at once to 
raise money to present him with a new horse; 
but I said that he would take it as a hint that 
he was desired to leave speedily—so he hasn’t 
got the horse. 

‘‘T was quite eager to see him, and almost had 
a notion to take Billy along and drive up to his 
sister’s for that purpose; but I thought maybe 
some foolish people might talk—so I stayed at 
home, and he had actually been in the neigh- 
borhood ten days before he called once. When 
he did come, however, I quite forgave him, for 
he had evidently been hurt very much, and was 
still suffering. Mr. Molesby drove him down, 
and it gave me quite a strange sensation to see 
him (from my window) get down so feebly from 


remembering how you used to carry on about § the carriage, half lifted by Mr. Molesby, half 
him when we were by ourselves. Poor fellow! ; supporting himself upon his crutches. And 
He was shy enough as it was—I can’t imagine } when I heard those crutches stump in across 
how in the world he ever expected to get along} the porch—you know the sound—I was half- 
as a doctor!—and he knew that you were pok- 3 inclined to have a little bit of a cry all to my- 


ing fun at him all the time, and that made it 
worse for him. He says—but never mind what 
he says! He got along a great deal better after 
you went home. He was not as bashful, talked 
more—and he can talk most excellently !—and 
made himself so agreeable that I really believe 
I should have got to like him right well, if he 
had stayed long enough. But, his company 
was recruited again, and he went off to the war 
without so much as saying, ‘by your leave,’ to 
me—only coming to say ‘good-by,’ giving my 
hand the suspicion Of a squeeze as he went 
away, and sending me a splendid bouquet the 
next morning. This was pretty cool, I thought, 
after his devotion during the summer; however, 
I said nothing, and didn’t care, so ‘nobody was 
hurt.’ 

‘‘Well, about a month or so before Christmas, 
who should come baek but the captain! Captain? 
No, indeed! Major—and a hero!—covered with 
glory, and one of his legs splintered below the 

om =~ horse going down too suddenly 





self; but I wouldn’t do it, for I was afraid of 
his sharp eyes. Instead of that I brushed my 
hair, did on a clean apron, and went down stairs 
as quickly as possible. He was a good deal 
changed, quite pale and thin, and much hand- 
somer. I thought, when I shook hands with 
him, and saw his face brighten up with a real 
glowing smile, that Carrie Meade even would 
not have called his good looks in question. His 
eyes looked larger, and had that pathetic depth 
which comes of suffering; he had turned out 
his brown beard all over his face, and it became 


shim well—short, soft, silky, and with just a 


little curl about it. He seemed to have grown 
taller, too, and I guess your epithet of ‘little 
buttons’ would not have seemed so appropriate 
as it did’in the summer. The major was quite 
cheerful, did not show any fear of me, and even 
indulged in a battering sort of humor toward 
me that filled me with astonishment. I was 
half-inclined to overwhelm him with some of 
my sarcasm; but the poor fellow had been 
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so badly wounded that I really hadn’t the heart § but the party was splendid, and we kept it up 
to do it. ; late. It was so cold that Betty would not hear 

“After this, Major Herbert used to come {of our going home that night, and I was not 
quite frequently to see me, twice or three times $ sorry when she assured the major and me that 
a week, and, as his leg got better, he dispensed 3 our staying till after breakfast was necessary if 
at onee with Mr. Molesby and with one of his $ we did not want to forfeit her friendship. So 








crutches, driving himself down, and then limp- 
ing into the house with one crutch and a cane. 
The wound was quite healed, but the injured 
bone was still too tender to be safely used. In 
other respects he was perfectly well, and it was 
generally remarked that, since his hurt, the 
major ‘had come out wonderfully.’ Uncle Jim 
teased me enough to know what medicines I 
used, and advised me to apply for the position 
of army-surgeon. He said I was as miraculous 
a healer as Dr. Newton himself, and maliciously 
insinuated that the only fees I took were upon 
my lips. It began to be generally taken for 
granted that I had ‘joined the service,’ and 
meant to fight for life under the major’s flag; 
but I didn’t care what people said. The major 
and I got along admirably together, and I knew 


we stayed, and the last I heard, as I fell off to 
sleep, was Betty asking me when it was to be? 
and telling me what a great improvement I had 
made in the major. 

“The next day the weather was awful. It 
had begun to snow, fine, needle-pointed snow, 
and the wind seemed to blow from every point 
of the compass, with a howling fury that I will 
not attempt to describe. Mr. Carlisle, at break- 
fast, told us that we must not think of venturing 
out in such weather; that we should be frozen 
to death. But I was determined to go. I knew 


: how uneasy they would all be, and I was afraid 


uncle Jim would be sending after me. The 
major saw my anxious face, I suppose; at any 
rate, he agreed with me that it would be neces- 
sary for us to go home, and he made light of the 


that the girls all envied me my beau, especially } cold, saying that it could not reach us with our 


since he had ‘come out’ so wonderfully, and, 3 


wrappings, and that the grays would be sure to 


moreover, it had become known—through Mr. } bring us home in an hour and forty minutes, 


Molesby—that Major Herbert, quiet and un- 
assuming as he was in our quiet country, had 


However, they persuaded us to stay till after 
dinner, hoping that the wind would fall before 








earned no little reputation, in the cities, as a $ then, and promising to give us the meal quite 
writer, and, besides, possessed a very good Searly. I noticed, during the day, that the major 


property. was more silent than usual, and that he fre- 
“After Christmas, we had a tolerably good 3 quently went to the window to look out at the 
snow, and, of course, we took advantage of it {dark gray heavens, the air fall of driving par- 
to get up some gay sleighing frolics: I wish ‘ticles of snow, and the drifts which began to 
my dear Carrie had been here; she might, per- accumulate. The fierce wind had not lulled in 
haps, have disturbed a tete-a-tete, now and then, ithe least; it blew with a wilder, more defiant 
but she would have enjoyed herself supremely. 3 howl than ever, and those who had been out re- 
We arranged a series of round-about parties, § ported the cold to have a piercing quality un- 
and the major elected himself my especial $ exampled in all their experience. Still, I was 
escort upon all occasions. He couldn’t dance, 3 determined to go home, if I could get there, and 
of course, but he made himself very agreeable, Sat three o’clock we were ready to start. There 
and even the young men voted him to be a ‘first- $ was a hot brick in the sleigh, Mr. Carlisle had 


rate fellow.’ We had the most dashing turn-out 
of any: a new sleigh and robe, that the major 
had bought for himself, and a pair of fine gray 
colts, belonging to Mr. Molesby, that were only 
about half-broken, but traveled very fast and 
finely. 

“On New-Year’s Eve we all went to Betty 
Carlisle’s, to quite a large party. You remem- 
ber Betty, don’t you? She called on you when 
you were up here—a little, girlish4ooking, but 
very amiable dear creature, with rosy cheeks} 
light, sunny curls, big blue eyes that look right 


loaned the major more blankets, and Betty com- 
pelled me to take her muff, and to put on her 
furs over my own. Thus equipped, and with a 
jug of Mr. Carlisle’s apple-toddy under the seat, 
for uncle Jim, we started off, saying a hasty 
good-by to the Carlisles as the wind beat them 
back into the house. 

“Oh! how intensely cold # was! The bitter, 
freezing wind pierced through me like a heated 
sword-blade; the snow, dashed along on the 
furious swirl of the gale, cut like needle-points, 
and, sifting in everywhere among our, wrap- 





at you, and—freckles? You said she was just 
the right size for the major. Well, it was a long 
drive—sixteen miles over rough, hilly-roads— 


pings, added terribly to our discomforts. How- 
ate at first, we managed very well. I was 
wrapped’ up, head and ears as well as body, 
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an the colts dashed along as calbiiy as thes cniied the rise on Mor ae other side of the stream. 
uneven road would permit. We had traversed : They had fretted themselves into a lather, cold 
half the distance before I began to suffer much } as it was, and what, with plunging into snow- 
from the cold, while Major Herbert expressed ? drifts, slipping on icy ledges, and being checked 
himself very well pleased with the result, and } : up at the innumerable turns and breaks of the 
told me that he was not suffering a bit. But ? road, they had really become, as vithe major said, 
now, just as the chill seemed to have fairly ; ; unmanageable. 

reached my blood, and my feet began to feel: “‘ ‘If we can get them safely across the bridge,’ 
like lumps of ice, the snow began to come down he said to me, ‘we shall be able to get along 
with extreme rapidity, and we were forced to} nicely, and I'll tame them before they reach the 
proceed more slowly, on account of the frequent ; top of the hill.’ 
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drifts which were accumulated in the turns and 
hollows of thé road: As we approached Mr. 
Molesby’s lane, which, you know, is just five 


“On we dashed, down the tortuous, rough 
hill, the horses curveting, prancing, but going 
all the while at a fearful rate of speed. The 


miles from our house, Major Herbert, perceiy-{ snow dashed by and upon us, filling our eyes, 


ing how much I had begun to suffer, proposed 
to go in and get warm. But I was anxious to 
be home—besides, I knew that if I went there 
the major’s sister would never suffer me to go 
out again in such weather, and I couldn’t sjay 


} beard look like Kriss Kringle’s, 





cutting our cheeks, and making the major’s 
The wind 
howled down the hill after us, outstripping 
our utmost speed, catching up the snow into 
columns, and swirls, and dashing down upon 


there all night; so I positively declined. And} our heads with the fury of a devouring torrent. 
now we had a new trouble, the worst of any } Oh, Carrie! I never saw such frightful weather 
yet. The horses, young, unbroken, became ; in my life! It makes me shudder even now to 
fractious, and refused to go past Mr. Molesby’s : think of my having been out in such a fearful 
gate. They reared, plunged, kicked, and backed; ; storm! 
but I very soon saw that the major was a good } “Qn we hurried, down the hill, around the 
driver, and not one to be easily conquered by ; curve, and then, at a fair run, we sped on 
faulty horses. He spoke to them calmly, but’ through the bridge. Hurrah! was on my lips, 
with positive tones, held them down with wrists $ : but the word was not uttered. I was flung vio- 
of iron, and, finally, after I had got him the}  lently forward, as the sleigh stopped with a 
whip, and he had given them some cruel cuts, } sudden jerk; and when I raised my head again, 
they yielded, in a measure, and sprang off down I found the horses plunging and floundering in 
the road in almost a run. I was dreadfully 3 a deep snow-bank, the tongue broken, the sleigh 
alarmed at first, but the major’s quiet compo-} nearly upset, and Major Herbert standing up 
sure speedily reassured me. : along side of me, with a stern, serious face, 
“We went along very rapidly now, but had to talking in low tones, and trying to encourage 
exercise great care, for the drifts were deeper } ’ the frightened animals. 
and more frequent, and the horses were very; ‘‘‘You are not hurt?’ said he, as I tried to 
wild indeed. They did not want to go away S rise. ‘Free yourself frum the wrappings—sit 
from home, were apparently chilled through, still—hold on firm!’ added he, as if talking to 
stubborn, and almost unmanageable. It was} his men before a charge. Then, to the horses: 
after four o'clock now, and the snow fell so ‘Soh, Billy! Steady, boy! Steady, Lightfoot, 
rapidly that it was quite dark. However, the; steady!’ 
horses exercised my mind so much that I did} ‘“‘Then there was a wilder, more desperate 
not have time to think how cold I was—but for} plunge than before; the horses leaped out of it, 
that, I really believe I should have been badly dragged the sleigh floundering through, and 
frozen even in the sleigh. } seemed to pause once more, as if arrested by 
«You remember the falls, don’t you, Carrie, $ the major’s firm wrists. But only for a moment. 
two miles from home, and the dark, covered “Oh! let me get out!’ I shricked, springing 
bridge, and the long, steep hill beyond, and the ; up in terror, as I saw the horses rear up, per- 
banks of the stream, with the huge rocks and } feetly maddened with fright. 
mossy crevices—your favorite walk when the $ «Be still!’ he shouted, and I saw him clench 
morning was fine, or the evening not too warm? his teeth as he flung back his elbows and seized 
Well, we reached the hill safely, and the grays} the reins in a tighter clutch. | But it was of no 
dashed dewn it much too rapidly for comfort; | use, The horses refused to go forward, they 
but the major said he could hardly hold them ; refused to obey the reins. There, in that nar- 








in, and would have to give them rein until we } row defile, they reared, they backed, then they 
$ 
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turned short round to the right and made ; 
straight for the bank! How could I help} 


\ 


face grew white again, and I could see the 
agonizing pain the effort gave him as he sunk 


screaming? With a desperate strength Major } back. 
Herbert tugged at them, tore their mouths, it: ‘It is useless,’ he cried, feebly, ‘I have 


seemed to me, bowed their necks in, was about $ 


to check them, when—the left-hand rein snapt 
like whip-cord in his hands. 

““*My God!’ I heard him ery, as the mad 
beasts again darted forward right for the high, 
steep banks, the rocks, and the frozen stream. 
I sobbed and shut my eyes. Destruetion seemed 
inevitable. We dashed forward, the sleigh 
seeming to tilt and sway like a rudderless boat; 
L heard the horses strike their shoes upon the 
rounded rock, and then—there was a strong 
arm around me, a tightening grasp, and—I 
know not how—I stood upon the snow, saved! 

«“<«Oh! see, see!’ I cried, opening my eyes. 


broken my leg again. Oh! is it not dreadful? 
And you, too, exposed to all this pitiless storm!’ 
He groaned, and turned away his head in sheer 
despair. 

*«*Never mind me!’ I said, ‘I am unhurt—I 
can walk. But what will become of you?—you 
will be frozen in this storm.’ 

‘**Not I!’ said he, cheerfully; ‘we soldiers 
are used to exposure—I can take care of myself 
until somebody comes along. See if you can 
find me a robe or a blanket, fix it round me, 
and then go to the nearest house, get convey- 
ance home for yourself, and send assistance to 





sme. I can fight the elements very well until 


Right at my feet, down the high bank, the ; then, and my only concern will be for you.’ 
horses rolled one over the other, half rose, fell ; : ‘*But oh, major! how can I leave you so? 


again, crushing the sleigh beneath them. They § 


rose again on the ice, bewildered, looked around, 3 death 


started off, erossed the frozen stream, climbed 3 


3 You might famt again, and be frozen to 





3 «*Nonsense, Miss Mary! Ihave laid out in 








the steep banks on the other side, bleeding and } weather cold as this as a mere matter of rou- 
snorting, and dragging fragments of straps and $ tine duty. Besides, you must go, for I must 
runners after them; they gaimed the road we : have a doctor as soon as possible. My limb is 
had just come down, and, mad with terror, 3 painful, and I can feel it begin to swell already.’ 
bounded awfy, their bells making a wild jingle § ‘‘ Again I climbed down the bank, secured the 
as they rushed round the turn, disappeared ; robes and blankets, and found the jug of apple- 
from sight, and were gone! 3 toddy, which, luckily, had fallen in the blankets 
«¢Thank God! you are safe! Thank God!’ $ and was not broken. When I got back, I found 
said Major Herbert’s voice, tremulous, in my § 3 that the niajor had crawled to a little hollow 
ear, and his arm seemed to tighten around my $ : under the hill, and behind a rock that gave him 
waist. I turned to look my thanks. Gracious 3 some shelter from the piercing wind. I spread 
heaven! he was ghastly pale; he staggered, § the blankets down, he rolled upon them, groan- 
sank back, and, ere I could catch him, fell $ ing, and then I covered him and tucked him 
heavily upon the snow. He had fainted! Oh, $ well in under the two large robes, he looking on 
Carrie! you ean never, never know what I suf- : quaintly and assisting me all the while. 
fered in that moment! I knelt down by him,}  ‘‘*Now,’ said he, ‘I shall get along famously. 
loosened his collar, raised his head and rested $ Now, fix the furs round you closely, put your 
it upon the muff, and then rubbed and chafed ¢ hands in your muff, pick your way carefully, 


his hand and cheeks wildly. At last, he opened 
his eyes, recollected himself, and smiled, oh! 
such a sickly, wan smile! 

«Tam much obliged to you,’ he said, faintly; 


and avoid snow-drifts. Don’t tire yourself by 
walking too fast, and, whatever you do, don’t 
stop, no matter how tired you may become. 
Remember, don’t stop, nor sit down, as you 





‘do not be alarmed—it is nothing but a swcon— } value your life!’ 

from pain.’ ‘IT was starting off. ‘Stop!’ cried he, and he 
***You have hurt yourself!’ I cried; ‘and } made me take the jug to my lips and drink off 

oh! I would come—I would make you bring me 3a stiff dram of the apple-toddy. ‘That will 

home! This dreadful day, too!’ $ strengthen you. Good-by,’ he said, taking my 
‘“«¢Hush! hush! Miss Mary,’ said he, gently, } hand in his and looking earnestly at me—‘I 

and smiling. ‘But I fear I have hurt my leg— 3 shall get along very well, Miss Mary,’ said he, 

in jumping. Do you see my cane or crutch } ‘until help comes, I do not doubt; but, if any- 

anywhere? I will try to get up.’ $thing should happen to me, I want you always 
“They were about half-way down the bank. }to remember that my best happiness has been 

I climbed down for them, brought them to him, 3 in saving you and your precious life——’ 

and helped him to ‘rise. But it was useless: His} ‘Let me go!’ I cried, hurriedly, and begin- 
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ning my walk; ‘you saved me—I must save § me warmly in the sleigh, took his seat by my 


you also.’ 


‘Then I set off up the hill, leaving him there, } § some in a sleigh, some on foot. 


$ side, and drove rapidly off. Others followed, 


IT have but 


and never so much as turning my head to look $ 3 faint recollection of what else ensued that night. 
after him. The nearest house that I could find 2 ; I suppose I was chilled so completely as to be 
the way to was Barker’s tavern, a mile off, and $ : in a sort of stupor. I remember reaching the 
I was to walk that distance over the hills, 3 falls, and hearing the major’s voice, and hear- 


through the drift, and the driving snow. The 
wind had not fallen, I knew, the snow fell fast 
as ever, the cold was as keen and piereing, and : 
night was almest upon me. But I did not:heed 2 
these things—I was not conscious of the cold, 
nor of the penetrating snow, nor of the howling $ 
wind that chased me, as I went, like a pack of 
hungry wolves. I only*thought of Major Her- 
bert lying helpless in that bleak spot, with the 3 
agony of his broken leg—broken to save me— 3} 
and his only chance, his only hope in life, the $ 
hope and chance of my reaching help in time to 
be of service. I toiled on along the dark, cold, 
bleak way, battling the storm as I best could, 
slipping, floundering, falling, but still hurrying, 
hurrying onward. Presently, the lights at Bar- ; 
ker’s tavern came in sight, and I could hear the 
jingle of bells upon horses at the door. I went 
on still more rapidly, if that were possible, I 
reached the tavern, and, scarcely conscious of 
what I did, burst wildly into the bar-room, and 
in upon a group of men smoking, drinking, 





ing them say how ‘game’ he was, lying there 


;in the cold and smoking his cigar to keep him- 


self awake. I remember hearing him express 
more solicitude in my behalf than for himself. 
Then there was a sort of blank, and I waked up 
a little at the sound of uncle Jim’s voice, saying 
I know not what. Then I was put into another 
sleigh, had a dim consciousness of people talk- 
ing to me, telling me to keep awake—a sense of 
§ rapid, delightful motion—then, I slept, and all 
was blank. 

“I did not know until next day evening how 
near I had been to death—how much trouble it 
gave them to resuscitate me—how badly frozen 
Iwas. I have lost quite a slice from my left 
ear—luckily, my hair never was thicker !—and 
I suppose I shall have plenty of chill-blains 
every winter henceforth. 

And it was two days before I learned that 
the major was in uncle Jim’s house also; and 
even then nobody would tell me how ill he was 
When, after a week, I was able to go down 





laughing. stairs again, feeling as if I had come through a 

‘**Help!’ I cried—‘help! Major Herbert has } long spell of illness, I learned, for the first 
broken his leg at the falls, and will freeze to : time, how my poor friend had suffered, » They 
death!’ $ had had the great Dr. 8 up from the city, 

**Fatigue, the glare of light, the heat, the : and it was only the day before that they had 
crowd, all together nearly overpowered me. I S finally decided that his leg need not be ampu- 
staggered, and would have fallen, but a friendly $ S tated. Jumping out of the sleigh, with me in 
arm caught me. S his arm, had very badly fractured the injured 

“«*Good God!’ I heard a voice say, ‘itis Miss { bone, and cold had done the rest. But he had 
Mary Fielding! She is nearly frozen! Barker, 3 resisted amputation with persistence, and had 
pour her out a glass of brandy—quick!’ $ finally reaehed and passed the crisis safely. 

**I looked at the speaker. Thank God! It § “Well, Carrie, that is six weeks ago, and 
was Dr. George himself, on his way home. He: more, and Major Herbert is still here. He is 
made me drink the brandy, and then, in a few 3 improving rapidly, was out of all danger some 
hurried words, I told him all. 3 time ago, but I cannot tell whem he will be able 

«PH go direetly,’ he said, prompt as ever. 3 to get up and resume active life. The doctors 
‘Barker, send over to Fielding’s, to come over $ : 3 say he will not have the full use of his legs for 
at once in his sleigh. Miss Mary, you can stay 3six months yet. I have seen a good deal of 
here, in the other room, with Mrs, Barker, till $ him; indeed, I spend several hours every day 
your uncle comes for you. I will take seme 8 in his: room, reading to him, and ‘keeping him 
one with me and drive right to the major. Bar-: company,’ and I can truly say he is the most 
ker, get me a lantern, at once.’ $ patient being I ever saw. Poor ‘little buttons’ 

**With lantern in his hand, he started to go 3 I am sure that, if you could see him now, Carrie, 
out. I followed him. ‘You must not come, : you would pity him even to tears—he is so thin 
Miss Fielding,’ said he, perceiving me. ‘It is}and pale. But his eye is bright, his appetite 
toe cold, and there is ne need.’ 3 excellent, and his smile has the contagiousness 





“IT was resolute, however, and the doctor, ; of veritable sunshine. He telis.me that he gives 
seeing it, made no further objection, but placed : me credit for that, though why I:cannot imagine. 
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‘‘He expects to be a little lame ‘aii but » Well, it will be very hard for me to part with 
T cannot get him to promise to throw up his com- 3 him, but I can’t blame him a bit. Would you, 
mission on that account. Carrie dear? 

“‘ ‘Nor for my sake either?’ I say to him, some- gu N. B.—I forgot to tell you that the rascally 


s 
2 


times. ; gray colts got home to Mr. Molesby’s, safe and 
“‘Nor for your sake either, Mollie darling,’ } sound, except a few cuts and bruises. 


he says, and then—there! I have told you all!’ ««Ever yours, Mary Frecpine.” 





THE RICHMOND PRISONER. 


BY E. M. V. M‘CLEAN. 





Tue bugle rang with a wild war note, : Shadowed and sun-lit, now wild, now still; 
But the boy’s dark eye grew dim; Mournful are thoughts of his childhood’s joy, 
Oh! when again will thy music float Mother beloved! to your prisoner bey! 


Rich clarion tones for him? 

The troops pass by with a steady tramp, 
While as one their footsteps fall, 

And one by one are a young life’s hopes 
Laid silent ‘neath sorrow’s pall. 


Drives from its altar that holy guest; 
Fever, with girdling of fire, has prest 
Brow where thy fingers have loved to rest; 
Victory will smile on our country’s stars, 
He prayed for fame. As the eagle springs Victory will open the captive’s bars— 
From sleep, when the wild blasts swell, But he, whom thy blood would have flowed to save, 


“Hope, too, is fading—my weary breast 





So sprang his heart to his country’s call 3 Mother, will sleep in a Southern grave. 
om the Gig Som Sangeet apa 3 Welcome were death in the surging strife, 
Ho frught end bled: any » wand — ; Where freely for glory was offered life; 
But a prisoner’s galling chain $ Hay death j iet h 
: a q $ ppy were deatk in our quiet home, 
Has stayed his step, - its upward flight, $ Where dear loved faces would round me come; 
With © weary, rusting pois. i But, oh! to pass to that shadowy sphere, 
But the curbless mind was still unbowed, While mocking foemen are Jingering near! 
His fancy hath sped at will, Mother, afar in thy calm home, pray 


Like light that springs from a sombre cloud, 
O’er mist-robed vale and hill; 

It gazeth long on a furrowed brow, 
And a tearful, love-lit eye, 

While the poet-child, with a moaning Jow, 
Thus breathed the captive’s sigh: 


For thy boy that passeth so swift away. 


“But darkness fadeth, a Friend is near— 

Through the shadowed valley His smile will cheer; 
Peace is borne on the bars of light 

That come from the first fair child of night. 
Beautiful star! on the mountain’s brow 

Message of love thou hast whispered now; 

Oh! to the hearts who are mourning tell 

That which thou breathest: ‘He doeth well!” 


“Mother, dear mother! the sunset falls, 

Bathing in crimson the dear home walls; 
Birdlings are warbling above our door, 

Richly the blossoms their fragrance pour 

From their snowy hearts, on this gladsome May, 
But thy child, oh! mother, is far away! 


Slowly had faded the May’s fair robe, 
Gorgeous were hues that the June rose wore 
Of the vine that «lung to the mossy roof 
Shading a home by the Hudson’s shore; 
And there, in smile of the mocking sun, 
Through mist of tears, has the mother read 
The missive, penned by a comrade’s hand, 
Of her boy that sleeps with the Richmond dead. 


“Mother, dear mother! in dreams I lie, 

Where the branches sweep o’er the quiet sky 

As they seemed to sweep in that far-off time, 
When my heart was beating to Hope’s sweet chime; 
Brightly is sparkling the leaping rill, 
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FEAR NOT. 


—_—_— 


BY WILLIAM H. DAVIS. 





Comes there a time when fire shall rage, 
Consuming all thou hast in store; 

Comes there a time when death shall take 
Thy leved from earth forevermore ; 

Comes there a time when Hope’s bright star 
Has faded from thy vision long— 

Be hopeful still, long as you live, 
Fear not, but let your faith be strong! 


Comes there a time when wealth shall fail, 
And life seems reft of every joy; 
Comes there a time when sorrow’s load 
Thy brightest, happiest hours destroy; 
Comes there a time when friends prove false, 
Accusing thee of much that’s wrong— 
Still work away, still work away, 
Fear not, but let your faith be strong! 
Vou. XLV.—24 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 303. 


CHAPTER VI. 3 ; master’ s death never left his memory. He looked 

By some means, known only to himself and } at the young man with a rueful tenderness, and 
the jailer, who had been so placable with Lady 3 faltered out, 
Katharine, Jared found a way of seeing Lord ‘Don’t talk after that fashion, my lord. It 
Hertford almost every day in his dungeon; is the duty of such men as you to live so long 
sometimes he came in one disguise, sometimes ; as the good God lets them. If our great enemy, 
in another so opposite that it was impossible to 3 the Protector, is determined to kill the sapling, 
detect the similitude. But he always brought ? now, of which he has cut down the oak, it will 
news that deeply interested the prisoner, and } not be done without a brave fight for it on our 
it was through him Lord Hertford heard, with A past. When the noblemen of England stand by 
a thrill of painful pride, how firmly Katharine 3 and see the flower of their own order rooted 
had rejected the advances of his rival, and was $ out, it is time that we servitors should act each 
well aware of the danger to which it might ex- $ according to his means.” 
pose himself. ; “But what can you do in opposition to this 

“This time,” he said, in a glow of triumph, } man’s blood-thirsty ambition ?” questioned Hert- 
‘‘she has not failed me. They will have my ’ ford, deeply touched. 
head, though; these traffickers in human hearts; ‘All that a poor man ever does who loves his 
will never be content till my blood crimsons the 3 master and is not afraid to die in his place,” was 
scaffold which was bathed with that of my dear {the quiet answer. 
father. Be it so. That noble creature has made ; Hertford reached forth his hand. He wasa 
death easy; for I know that she will join me in ’ proud man after the fashion of his class, but 
Paradise faithful and stainless. If she cannot ¢ the tears rose in his eyes. 
be mine on earth, the next best thing is the § ‘Faithful old friend,” he said, ‘run no risks 
death which places us beyond the power of our 3 for me; life is hardly worth struggling for at 
enemies.” present.” 

The young man had muttered these thoughts ‘‘Master, I know that well; but it is old fel- 
aloud, while Jared stood by. $ lows like me that should say it.” 

*«*But, my lord,” he said, anxiously, ‘‘it would ; While Jared was speaking, a noise was heard 
be much pleasanter to live, and take what joys 3 at the door, and it fell open with a clang of iron 
can be found on earth rather than be thrust : that made both inmates of the prison turn sud- 
into the other world ata rude venture. In {denly. 
these troublesome times there is no guessing} ‘Come forth,” said the voice of the jailer, 
what man may come uppermost.” ' muffled and low, but full of anxiety; ‘come 

“It is easy guessing that the present powers § ‘forth at once and hide yourself in the corridor. 
will last long enough to settle my destiny,” an- ; Nay, it is too late; get behind the door, for they 
swered Hertford. ‘‘Northumberland never lets ; are close at hand.” 
the grass grow under his feet when there is one{ Jared, quick as thought, sprang across the 
of our house to hunt down; but never fret about ; dungeon, and crowded himself between the 
it, my good Jared, the man who carries an honest {heavy door and the wall. The jailer placed 
heart and clear conscience in his bosom, need 3 himself exactly where his burly shadow would 
not fear to die. Even such enemies as Northum- ; cover that portion of the room, and flung the 
berland cannot send a man so far that the mercy } Slight of his lantern én the spot where Hertford 
of God will not find him.” } stood, calm and proud, waiting for the new 

Jared did not seem very much comforted by } event which was sure to bring fresh trouble 
this assurance. He had been an old servitor in 3 with it. 
the “— family, and the shock of his first : After a moment the warden appeared, and, 
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with him, an officer of the court, who erappet : river, and he had to walk some distance in 
a pace into the room, and, stooping to the jailer’s} order to reach it. He moved forward rapidly, 
lantern, read a warrant which summoned Hert-} like a nian walking in some wild dream, passed 
ford to his trial for high treason, in having | the boat, in his abstraction, turned back again, 
attempted the life of his most sacred majesty, : leaped into it from the bank, and, seizing the 
on a certain night, duly set forth, when the oars, dashed up the stream, rushing by wherries 
court assembled at Northumberland House to} and barges in wild haste. 
celebrate a wedding festival. Only twenty-four $ As he dashed thus recklessly on, his little 
hours were given him in which to prepare for} boat ran into another craft which was speeding 
the trial, which was to be one of life or death, down stream with almost equal velocity. It 
and there he was in prison, with no friend ved | contained only one man who was using a pair 
help him, no counsellor to prepare his case, $ : 3 of oars with great dexterity, but the collision 
and no witness on whom he could call for the } flung him back from his seat, while the oars 
truth. ; were torn from his hold and went floating off 
The young man grew a shade paler as he} with the current. 
heard the summons read; but his lips parted } Jared backed his little craft out of the mis- 
with a smile, and he only answered, chief it had done, and attempted to offer some 
“I expected it. The paper is a death-war-} apology, but the man felt himself moving help- 
rant!” $ lessly down the stream, and called out, 
The officer simply bowed. It was not his! “‘Confound your carelessness! Can’t you tow 
business to discuss the nature of his warrant, } me ashore? I haven’t a stick to help myself 
and there was a proud serenity about the young} with.” 
man that ensured even his respect. As for the Jared turned his craft down stream, and, with 





boat he had disabled. 
“Throw me your cable, and I will land you 


ford to the heart. 

His duty once performed, the officer found 
no inducement to remain in that gloomy place, 
and went forth in haste, followed by the warden. 
The jailer followed, crashing the door after him} his boat. Jared seized it, thrust his foot through 
with noisy ostentation, leaving Jared face to face; a loop in the end, and began to pull vigorously 
with his master. The poor fellow’s face was : toward the shore. 
ashen, and his limbs shook under him. Hert-{ ‘You have done a pretty piece of mischief,” 
ford came toward him smiling. ? shouted the man; ‘disabled a royal messenger, 

‘*Have no fear, good friend,” he said. «This $ and cast the king’s life in danger thereby. It 
blow is light compared to the one which went ° will go well with you, sirrah waterman, if they 
before. Go back to her and tell her what has; do not give you a dance on the gibbet for this 
passed here, and say that her promise must be; day’s work. But that I am a good-natured man, 
held sacred. She must not attempt to purchase; and not overly fond of such bloody pastime, 
my life at any cost from our arch enemy. Give} your life would not be worth a broken pike 
the tidings gently, my good Jared, but withhold § staff.” 
all hope—from this hour my doom is sealed.” : Jared was in the garments of a waterman, 

“Not yet, not yet! Love is stronger than } and as this speech threatened some delay, he 
hate!” answered Jared, and the life came back } heard it with anxiety. 
to his face. ‘I will go forth now. Your enemies $ “It was but an accident, fair sir,” he said, 
are strong, but God reigns above all. Farewell, } humbly, ‘‘the sun shone in my eyes and I could 
my master!” : not see fairly. It is not in a poor fellow who 

Jared tried the door. It had been closed with} must earn his bread on the water to make ene- 
great noise, but, as Jared suspected, the bolts } mies, much less offend a royal messenger.” 
Were unshot, and he was free to pass out. “Well spoken d24°to the purpose, poor fel- 

' “If T had not pledged my word now,” he; low!” answered the messenger, good-humoredly. 
said, looking wistfully back on his master, } ‘No one saw us when we made a rush on each 
«]—__” other, so a close mouth saves harm; but I am 

“But you have, and must keep faith with the} on an errand of life and death in a broken 

fellow,” answered Hertford. ‘‘The promise of craft, and ‘with my oars floating toward the 
5 


safely!” he cried out. 
The man flung the light cable used to fasten 


; 
5 
| 
warden, the trouble in his look touched Hert-! a strong pull or two, came side by side with the 
; 


an honest man is stronger than bolt and bar.” 3 sea, so you must even help me perform my 
Jared closed the door softly and stole away, } mission, or we may both lose our heads.” 
groaning in his heart. His boat lay up the} “I am in terrible haste,” said Jared; ‘‘but 
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what is it you wish tohave done? If it takes; 
but little time, I will not éavil at helping you.” } 

“This is it,’ answered the man, proudly. 
“There is an old woman atthe palace, famous, } : 
all over London, for her skill in leech-craft. $ 
She is in attendance on his majesty, the king; 
but in her compounds some rare herb is lack- 
ing, which can only be found in her own gar- 
den. She lives somewhere between this and 
the Tower.” 

«In a low house, overhung by a great tree?” 
‘Yes, yes, that is the description,” quawered 
the man. ‘‘It is not far back from the river.” 
“1 know the spot,” said Jared, “it is a iaelil 
pull down stream. Tie your craft here, and [: 
will take you directly to the place.” ; 

‘But the worst of it is, 1 know nothing about : 
herbs, and am to find a little girl in the house $ 
who is to cull them for me. If she should 3 
chance to be gadding now——” $ 

“Nay, have no fear. I will undertake to get : 
the thing you want,” said Jared, to whose sharp $ 
mind an idea had presented itself closely con- 3 
nected with his master. : 

“That is well. Now pull for your life, my; 
man, and this mishap will end in nothing worse ; 
than a grazed board and two lost oars.” 

“Pull away it is,” answered Jared, cheer- 
fully. ‘‘Look! you see a branch of yon old} 
oak against the sky? It shelters the house you ; 
seek.” 

“Se near? Then with a strong, steady pull 
we can make up lost time, and so stop all ques- 
tions.”’ 

Jared bent to his oars in reply, and his craft 
shet, like a water-fowl, down the stream. He} 
soon drew up at the half-buried stairs, and led 
the way to old Rachel’s dwelling. It was soli- 
tary enough now. The door was closed, and a 
couple ef domestic fowls were picking up crumbs } 
of black bread which lay on the threshold stone; 
but, still as it was, the first knock brought a 
little elfin girl on the threshold, to which she } 
seemed to have hopped like a bird. 

“What do ye seek?” she said, holding the 
door half-closed beliind her. ‘Granny is away 
euring the king. So, if you want to see her, go 
to London, and ye will find her im. a grand 
palace, with a crown of ¢3)d on her head. She ; 
went off riding on a pillow, behind a man} 
covered all over with gold lace, and she looked ; 
like the queen’s mother, she did. So. if ye: 
lack anything, go te her.” 

The little creatare was some ten or twelve } 
years of age, so thin and fair that she would } 
have looked like the ghost of a child but for | 
her eyes, which were of a pale blue and perpe- ; 
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tually in motion, looking in all directions, now 
toward each other acrosst the nose, now straight 
forward, and again sideways, but always with a 
dancing quiver in them which gave a lively, but 
weird aspect to her face. 

‘Just go to granny,” she said, standing on 
one foot, like a wounded partridge. ‘‘She bade 
me let no one in but my father, and I'll do as 
she said.” 

“But we come from 
Jared. 

. What, from the king’s palace? Did she tell 

$ you to bring me?” cried the elf, shaking down 
a great mass of flax-like hair to her shoul- 
ders, and beginning, then and there, to twine ii 
around her head. ‘Am I to go with you ona 
pillow ?” 

“You are first to offer this gentleman a seat 
in your kitchen, and, give him a cup of ale, if 
there is any in the house. Then you and I will 
go into the garden and cut some herbs that your 
grand-dame has need of,” said Jared. 

‘And then—what then? Am I to go?” she 
cried, while her eyes quivered with startling 
violence and took fresh gleams of color every 
moment. ‘Tell me, or I won’t cut the herbs.” 

‘Not if your grand dame wants them?” 

“No, I won’t. She’s gone to the king’s pa- 
lace. So will I, on a grand pillow, too.” 

Jared grew impatient. He was losing most 
precious time. 

“Come, come,” he sqid, “*we cannot be kept 
waiting in this fashion.” 

Mary sat down on the threshold, propped her 
elbow on one knee, and dropped her chin into 
the palm of her hand, while wicked gleams of 
light danced in her eyes, 

‘«Will you move?” cried the court messenger, 
angrily. ‘Here is the name of the herb you 
are to cut us.” 

‘*Read it,” she said. ‘‘I can’t.” 

Jared read the name which the man gave him 
written on a slip of paper. 

Mary nodded. 

‘*Yes, I know what it is.” 

“And you will get it for us?” 

“No.” 

«But you shall,” said the messenger. 
for the king!” 

“Then I'll take it to his grand palaee for 
; granny. She wants me. You don’t know but 
3 she does.” 

‘‘What shall we do?” said the messenger, a‘- 
dressing Jared. ‘This obstinate imp will be 
our king’s death.” 

‘Humor her,” answered Jared; for a cross 
3 glance of those singular eyes sent a strange 


your granny,” said 


“Tt is 
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thought through his brain. ‘It is but another 
light weight in the boat.” 

“Well, if you think so, I will put no hind- 
rance in the way.” 

Mary jumped up and began to coil back her 
hair again. In an instant it was twisted in a 
heavy, lustreless mass around her head, which 
seemed to droop under its weight. 


“You will take me on a pillow?” she de- ; 


manded, keeping her position firmly on the 
threshold. 

«We will take you in a boat.” 

She looked disappointed, and was about to 
sit down again. 


“A pretty boat that dances over the water § 


like a bird,” said Jared. 

“Is that grander than a pillow?” 

“Yes—yes!” 

“And you will take me to granny in the 
king’s palace?” 

“Yes, I promise that!” 

“Come in—come in.” 

She flung the door wide open, dragged a rude 
chair forward for the messenger, and, taking a 
pewter-cup from a shelf, ran into an inner room. 
Directly she came forth with the cup foaming 
over with ale, and sat it down before the mes- 
senger. Away she darted again, took a basket 
from its hook, and a knife from the table, and 
went out, beckoning Jared to follow her. 

The moment they were alone in the garden, 
Mary sat down among the herbs, and looked 3 


into his face with a more definite expression in ; 


her eyes than he had seen before. 
“T know you,” she said. 


you to come out here. 
me.” 

“How? When?” 

“By the man in there.” 


“You are mistaken in this, 4 sharp little ; 8 


lass!” 
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“You came with : going. 
the beautiful lady—that’s the reason I wanted : 
Granny has sent for } 
3 over her dress, and stood ready with the basket 
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3 “Three nights ago, when she came to see 
$ father.” 

‘Was she here so lately?” 

“Yes. She came in a boat after we went to 
3 bed. Father wouldn’t let you into the Tower 
gto see the gentleman they are going to kill; 
’ granny told him you should go in, and not to 
$ take a penny from you. She was awful about 
that ring and wanted him to give it back, but he 
; wouldn’t do it; only he promised to let you see 
$that poor gentleman the very next time you 
gcame. Did he?” 

2 “Yes!” 

“That was all granny’s doings. Father’s 
afraid of granny, she’s so cute; but he wouldn’t 
; give up the ring, though, for all that.” 
¢ Let him keep it. The lady wishes him to 
feel that the ring ishis own. Tell your grand- 
3 dame not to trouble him about it.” 

“T'll tell her, and I’m glad of it. He put it 
on my hand once, Didn’t it shine! Is the king’s 
crown like that?” 

“The king’s crown is full of bright stones, 
little one.” 

‘Shall I see it?” 

‘‘Perhaps, if you make haste.” 

Instantly she turned over on her knees and 
began cutting up the herbs dexterously with 
her knife. She was less dainty than her grand- 
mother in arranging them, but twisted a long 
thread of grass around each handful and cast it 
: into the basket. 








’ she said, starting up. ‘‘ Wait 
$ till I don my holiday kirtle, then we will be 


‘<Now come in,’ 


I knew granny would send for me.” 
Jared followed the little creature into the 
house, where she donned a blue cloth kirtle 


on her arm and her head uncovered, save by its 
masses of thick hair. 

Jared bent to his oars with fresh energy after 
3 this child was seated in the boat. Something 


She laughed such a low, weird laugh, that }in his interview with her had strengthened the 


Jared shrunk away from her with a sort of : 
superstitious dread. 
“Don’t I know when granny wants me?” 


“How can you know, child, when she sends : 
: This easiness of access had surprised him from 


no word?” 


“You came with her, so I'll tell you. Granny g 
‘ secured it, and pondere* over the best means 
Sof using it te a greater extent. 


- and T understand. When she sends for hyssop, it 
means ‘watch sharply ;’ when she wants thyme, 
it means ‘come with it.’ 
thyme. I shall go. She wants me, so will you.” 


weird creature. 


; his young master. 
$ was working in his behalf, else his own visits to 


That man asks for } 
> done. © 
Jared was struck by the ingenuity of the : 


: vague hope which existed in his bosom of saving 
Beyond a doubt old Rachel 


the Tower would never have been permitted. 
the first; now he underetood the influence that 


With a friend 
in the very heart of the citadel much could be 


Jared was so lost in thought that he scarcely 


; spoke till the messenger pointed out a flight of 


‘How long is it since your grand-dame taught : steps, leading up from the river, at which he 


you how te understand her?” 


$ wished to be left with the girl. Mary mounted 
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the stone blocks with a light step, carrying the } 


basket on her arm. She paused a moment to 
watch what direction Jared took, and then fol- 
lowed her conductor with half-dancing impa- 
tience. For the first time in her life she was 
in the streets of London. 
took in every object as she passed, and she was 


certain to recognize again each turn and wind- $ 


ing that led her toward the royal residence. 
Meantime Jared urged his boat further up the 
Thames, till he came opposite the grounds which 
sloped down from the Duke of Suffolk’s resi- 
dence. There, standing anxiously under a thicket 
of wild hawthorn, as she had been standing for 
the last hour, stood Katharine Grey. She came 
toward the river stairs slowly, and with a shrink- 
ing look in the eyes as if she feared evil tidings. 

Jared had become so hopeful, since he left 
the Tower, that his face deceived her. 

“He is well?” she ssid, almost smiling. 
“Thank you, my faithful Jared, for bringing 
me good tidings.” 

Jared’s honest face clouded over, and at this 
she took alarm. 

“Surely, surely there is no evil tidings? He 
is not sinking under the depression of confine- 
ment?” she questioned. 


“They have summoned him to appear for $ 


trial!” 

“Trial? No, no. He has committed no crime,” 
she cried, in painful surprise. 

“They will hunt him down, though. North- 
umberland will have his blood!” 

**No, no, no!” shrieked the wretched girl, 
“‘they shall not. I will go to my father.” 

Jared shook his head. 

“To my mother. She is near akin to the 
king.” 

“But also the Duke of Suffolk’s wife. 
can she do?” 

Then will I save him myself!” 

“Lady, my lord sent a message by me, 
beseeching you to remember your plighted 
word.” 

“And so I will. It is not by making conces- 
sions that I hope to snatch him from their fury; ' 
such weak methods would only avail for a time. ‘ 
I will go to my sister. She has influence with 
the duke, and access ¥o the king.” 

“And is a good laf withal,” said Jared. 

“Yes, yes. Jane is a dove in the hawk’s nest. 


What 


Her restless eyes $ 


nivance of the duchess, he had been enrolled 
$ among the household servants. 

Katharine went in-doors, and, after a time, 
came forth with her mother. Both were richly 
s arrayed as if for a visit of ceremony, and be- 
$ hind them came half a dozen retainers in livery, 
$ giving eclat and splendor to the movement. The 
duke had been called away to the council early 
that morning, and they feared no molestation 
from him, while the magnificence which sur- 
rounded them covered any secret design that 
existed under the appearance of a state visit. 
It was a beautiful day, but neither Lady Suffolk 
nor her unhappy daughter gave heed to this, 
$ The earnest affection and firm resolution which 
Katharine had exhibited, since her fatal mar- 
riage, had won the gentle heart of her mother 
completely. She was also beginning to fear the 
machinations of Northumberland regarding her- 
self, and, without tumult or open protest, quietly 
put herself on the defensive. Katharine knew 
nothing of the deep personal anxiety which had 
its effect on her mother, but her gratitude for 
her kindness knew no bounds, and she crept 
3 close to her as the boat sped over the river, 
$ with a love so true and tender, that the duchess 
§ felt it, and grew strong in a resolve to protect 
3 her, so far as her power existed, from all further 





§ harm. 
Lord Guilford Dudley and his bride were 

spending their most blissful honeymoon ai Lion 
$3 House, a residence appointed them by the Pro- 
’ tector. When the Lady Jane wae informed of 

her mother’s and sister’s arrival, she went down 
fo receive them, serene in her happiness and 
¢ from a refined habit of birth, keeping up all the 
3 state of her position, even at a moment when 
$ the affetions of her pure heart spoke loudest. 
$ Through a band of retainers, clad in the 
$ sumptuous livery assumed by the lord Protec- 
$ tor, and rendered more imposing by the royal 
arms which Lord Guilford had already adopted 
Sin behalf of his wife, the fair duchess and her 
$ daughter were ushered into the presence of the 
young married couple. 

In her happiness, Lady Jane looked much 
* younger than her sister, whose childlike bloom 
; sorrow had clouded so painfully. As she stood 
$by her husband, whose age scarcely equaled 
Shers, their extreme youth and remarkable 
t beauty made a strong contrast with the droop- 
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Heaven forefend that they do not tear her to} ing despondency of that young creature who 


pieces at last! 


my father’s state-barge, Jared. It will not 


seem strange that I should. make my sister a3 


But order the men to get out came, in her married loneliness, to witness the 


love which fate had forbidden to her. 
Lady Jane bent her graceful head that the 


visit, and, perhaps, her grace will go with me.”’ } < duchess might bless her, and with serene ten- 
Jared hastened to obey her, for, by the con- ‘ derness received her sister’s almost passionate 
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embrace. She had been somewhat shocked by ; respect which affection only renders perfect. 
Katharine’s refusal to live with her husband, : The rare books, with golden clasps and bind- 
and received these first demonstrations of cling- 3 ings carved from ivory, or set with gems, were 
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ing love with a certain reserve. 

I am grieved to see you here, sweet sister, 
without your husband,” she whispered, with a 
gentle smile. 

Katharine shrunk away from her arms, and 
stood up firmly, with the color rushing to and 
fro in her face. 

‘‘Jane,”” she said, in a low voice that trem- 
‘bled in spite of herself, ‘do not turn against 
me and side with my enemies. 
is unnatural.” 

Lady Jane turned her blue eyes on Lord Guil- 
ford, who had been receiving the lady mother, 
and did not hear this short dialogue between 
the sisters. A shade of sadness came over the 
quiet beauty of her face, and, stealing an arm 
around Katharine’s waist, she led her away to- 
ward another part of the room. 

«Not here,” said Katharine, ‘‘not here. Jane, 
I must see you alone.” 

‘What, and leave our mother?” 

“She will not care—she knows. Come into 
this room. Is it your bower-chamber?” 

Lady Jane opened the door to which Katha- 
rine led her with a sort of impetuous violence, 
lifted a fall of tapestry, and entered what was 
indeed a bower-chamber, fitted up for her by 
the Protector, who had spared neither time, 
money, nor taste in rendering Lion House a 
splendid residence for his son’s wife. 

“Yes,” she said, looking around the sumptu- 
ous room. “Everywhere else the lord Protector 
arranged-the house according to his own good 
pleasure. But here my lord would have his own 


It is cruel—it $ 





given in homage to the learning which distin- 
; guished Lady Jane in all the kingdom, next to 
’ the royal sisters Mary and Elizabeth. One 
3 great Bible, written on vellum, and emblazoned 
by the monks who had become apostates under 
a persecutions of Henry, was fastened by a 
3 massive silver chain to an antique reading-desk, 
where the pure gold of its inner binding shone 
3 through a network of ebony so delicately carved 
that it seemed like petrified lace. There, too, 
was a harpsichord, rich with gilding and inlaid 
with ivory, in traceries so delicate that the white 
veins interlocked each other like tangles of light 
$ along its surface. 

A couch, one mass of elaborate carving, stood 
near the deep recess of a window. Lady Jane 
drew her sister that way, and sat herseif down 
upon it. 

‘‘Nay, Kate,” she said, persuasively, ‘why 
these tears, when you might be as happy as I 
am!” D 

“Then you are happy, Jane?” 

‘Happy! Can you ask me?” 

The question was indeed superfluous. Those 
large blue eyes were too full of tender content- 

$ ment for the possibility of a doubt. The sweet 
3 face seemed incapable of expressing the stormy 
3 grief that clouded the mobile features of Katha- 
‘rine. The calm of a subdued nature impressed 
3 its loveliness so completely that you could not 
: dream of intense suffering connected with her, 
3 or of absolute resistance to any person whom 
; it had been her habit to reverence. 
Katharine felt this as she gazed on her sister, 


way. Look around, Katharine, see how much } whose very dress bespoke the matronly cha- 
beauty can be wrought out of true love, andéracter which it had been her ambition to as- 
think well of it before you cast aside the holiest § sume with the marriage vows. The brown hair 
blessing a woman can have.” ; was smoothed down under a tiny coif of black 

Katharine looked around the room, and her $ velvet beaded around the edge with large pearls. 
eyes filled with regretful tears. Every object § The square neck of her blue taffety dress was 
her eye fell upon seemed so homelike, through $ connected in front with a cluster of great pear- 
its sumptuousness, that her heart ached with ; shaped pearls, and an edge of smaller gems ran 
the contrast of her own desolation. The richly-$ around the narrow band scarcely whiter than 
carved ebony chairs were cushioned with blue— } the neck they defined. The duchess mother 
Jane’s favorite color—blue predominated in the ; herself did not wear a dress half so severe in 
small carpet that covered the center of the: its homelike simplicity# 


polished oak fioor, leaving an elaborate mosaic ‘“‘Ah! Jane, how treaquil you are! In all 


border, wrought from variously-tinted wood, be- 
tween it and the gorgeous tapestry that covered 
the walls. Cabinets, inlaid with coral, ivory, 
or precious stones, held the costly gifts that 
had been lavished on the bride from the king, 
down to her own servitors. In everything there 
was an expression of love, and that profound 


this state and happiness, is there no room for 
sympathy with grief that is killingme?”’ cried 
Katharine, struck with a sudden Igartache at 
the sight of that contented look. 

Lady. Jane lifted her blue eyes in wonder at 
the passion which broke forth in her sister’s 
voice. 


; 
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“Are you so very wretched then?” she ques- : 


tiened. 


But there is time yet. Both the Protector and 
our father stand ready to forgive; as for Lord 
Herbert, your husband——” 

“Hush!” interrupted Katharine. 
say that, or I shall hate you.” 

Lady Jane was dismayed. 

“(Hate me—your sister?” 

“Jane, Jane!” cried the wretched girl. “If 
you will have no compassion on me, there is no 
hope left. You love your husband?” 

The sweetest smile that ever danced upon a 
human face answered this question. 

‘‘And I hate the man who claims me!” 

‘Alas, alas! is this so?” said Jane, turning a 
shade paler. ‘But hate is an evil feeling; you 
will conquer it, dear one. Pray to God.” 


*Do not 
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‘But itsmust be so; disobedience is a ; 
grave fault, and misery is sure to come of it. ° 


OF HONOR. 
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‘Katharine burst into tears and clung to her 
$ sister, answering with wild kisses. 

‘‘And you will help me?” 

‘¢ How is that possible?” 

“Go to Northumberland; he will listen when 
you speak. He has arraigned Lord Hertford 
for trial. You know what this means?” 

‘No. Of what crime do they charge him?” 

“Tt is all a pretence, a wicked, malicious 
pretence, Jane—but they pretend that he has 
attempted the king’s life.” 

“The king’s life! When?” 

“Qn that night when they made you happy, 
and me—oh! how miserable!” 
“On our wedding night?” 

«Yes, even then.” P 

“TI knew the king was ill, and that he acted 
in a wild fashion before the whole court, but 
heard no charge of this kind,’ continued Jane, 


“Hush! Jane. This gentle preaching is easy } thoughtfully. ‘The Pembrokes must have some- 


for you, but it drives me wild. Remember I 
was betrothed, secretly, it is true, but not the 
less solemnly, to another.” 

«But, as a wedded wife, you must not think 
of Hertford now.” 

‘Not think of him! not love him! 
they must crash my heart first!” 


Then 


Lady Jane arose, appalled by this wicked re- 
volt, as she truly thought it. 
“Nay, sister, it is not meet that a newly-made } 


wife should listen to such heresies. Let us re- 
turn to her grace and my lord. They will mar- 
vel at our prolonged conference.” 

“Not now—not till you have promised to help 


me. Yeu have great influence with Northum- ; 


berland——” 

Jane shook her head, and replied, 

“T am his daughter now, and owe him both 
love and obedience.” 

“Be it so; I care not!” cried Katharine, with 
an impatient dash of the hand. ‘You can win 
at least one favor from him, snatch one human 
life from his murderous power.” 

‘Katharine, are you distraught to speak after 
this fashion of the lord Protector!’ cried Jane, 
with some spirit, while the flush grew warm on 
her cheek and she half rose. 

But Katharine seized her dress and held her. 

“T am wild, I am almost mad! Sister, do not 
be angry with me. How would you feel if some 
cruel power were to drag you away from Lord 
Guilford gnd give you to another? Think of 
that and yity me.” 

Lady Jane was greatly disturbed by this ap- 
peal, which went straight to her gentle heart. 
She turned and drew Katharine to her bosom. 

“Alas, alas! I do pity you!” she said. 


3 
3 
s 
}must be so, and ask him to let this unhappy 


3 


> 


} thing in common with this.” 


**It is a combination. Hertford belongs to a 
fallen house, his very presence is a reproach to 
this wicked Nor 3 

Lady Jane laid her hand on Katharine’s mouth. 

‘‘Have I not told you that he is my father?” 

‘Forgive me!” cried Katharine. 

«But you will go to him? Kneel, Jane, if it 





: gentleman escape the toils? He will go at once 
into foreign parts and disturb them no more.” 
3 «And you?” questioned Jane, regarding her 
sister with affectionate scrutiny. ‘‘Can I say 
$ that you will accept the husband whom you have 
\ sworn to honor?” 

‘‘No—anything but that. He would not ac- 
cept life at a price which would embitter it for- 
ever. Let him go free, and I will swear never, 
never on this earth, to PP 

She could not finish the sentence, a conscious- 
$ness of what she was promising came over her 
sip thrilling force, and she fell back on the couch. 
* «Alas! and has it come to this?” said Jane, 

kneeling down and circling Katharine’s waist 
with her arms. “Be comforted, sweet sister, I 
will do your behest. Lord Guilford shall go with 
me to the Protector.” 
$ «Heaven will bless him for the act,” answered 
; Katharine, weeping in her sister’s arms. ‘Oh! 
(aon be eloquent, be firm—remember two lives 
are at stake!” 

‘I will not fail from lack of words or force 
of will, be sure of that,” answered Jane, smooth- 
ing the waves of golden hair which had broken 
loose in Katharine’s distress. ‘‘Now stand up, 
dear one, and take courage.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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CROCHET BEAD PURSE. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


2nd round—2 bead stitches, both in one stitch, 


8 times. 
8rd round—1 bead stitch, then 2 bead stitches 


in one, 8 times. 

4th round—24 bead stitches. 

5th round—2 bead, and 2 bead in one, 8 times. 

6th round—382 bead stitches. - 

7th round—2 plain in one and 7 bead stitches, 
4 times. 

8th round—1 plain, 2 plain in one, 7 bead, 4 
times, and at the end 1 plain in the same stitch 
at the last bead stitch. 

9th round—1 plain, 1 bead, 1 plain, 2 plain 
in one, 5 bead, 2 plain in one. Repeat 3 times, 
¢ but at the end omit the last 2 plain in one. ‘ 

10th round—1 plain, 2 plain in one, 3 bead, 
2 plain in one, 1 plain, 5 bead. Repeat 3 times 
more. 

11th round—38 plain, 3 bead, 3 plain, 2 plain 
in one, 8 bead, 2 plain in one. Repeat 3 times 
more, at the end 1 plain more. 

Marerrats.—2 skeins each of blue and white, § 12th round—2 plain in one, 2 plain, 1 bead, 
and 8 of scarlet fine netting silk; 4 bunches of ; 2 plain, 2 plain in one, 3 plain, 3 bead, 3 plain. 
steel or gold beads, No. 6; a set of slides and; Repeat three times more, at the end 1 plain 
tassels; needle No. 4, more. 

This purse is made in plain crochet, and, be-$ 13th round—2 bead, 1 plain, 1 bead, 1 plain, 
fore commencing the work, the beads are to be ; 2 bead, 5 plain, 1 bead, 5 plain. Repeat 3 times 
threaded on each of the silks. A bead stitch is } more, but at the end work only 3 plain instead 
formed by passing down a bead to the wrong ; of 5. 
side, and working a plain stitch to secure it. In} 14th round—2 plain in one, 9 bead, 2 plain 
the following directions this is sometimes called {in one, 2 plain, 8 bead, 2 plain. Repeat 3 
“1 bead,” or “2 bead,” a plain stiggh being ; times more, but at the end work 1 plain instead 
worked after each bead. 3 of 2. 

Commence with the scarlet silk and work 63 15th round—4 plain, 2 bead, 1 plain, 1 bead, 





chain, then 1 single in the 1st chain to make it }1 plain, 2 bead, 4 plain, 2 plain in one/8 bead, 

round, 2 plain in one. Repeat; at the end 7 plain 
lst round—2 bead stitches, both worked in ; more. 

one chain stitch, then 2 bead stitches, 2 bead 16th round—(1 bead and 10 plain, 7 times); 

stitches in one, 2 bead stitches. then 1 bead, 9 plain. 


375 
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876 GENTLEMAN’S BRACES. 

17th round—(3 bead and 19 plain, 4 times.) ; 2nd round—6 bead, 83 plain. 

18th round—(3 bead and 19 plain, 4 times,) ; 8rd round—8 bead, 82 plain, 4 bead, turn 
at the end 1 plain more. 3 back so as to work on the wrong side. 

19th round—(1 bead and 21 plain, 3 times,)} 4th round—8 bead, bringing them through 
then 1 bead. 3 the stitch to the same side as the other beads, 

; 








20th round—2 plain in one, 43 plain, 2 plain $ 84 plain, 8 bead, turn back. 
in one, 53 plain. It will now be 90 stitches 5th round—4 bead, 82 plain, 4 bead, turn 
round. back; repeat the 2 last rounds for about 3 
2ist round—All beads. Join on the white 3 inches, then make it round, and work the 8rd, 
silk and beads. $ 2nd, and 1st rounds to correspond with the other 
Work the wreath pattern, as in the section, 3 side; then work 1 round all beads and leave it; 
the Ist round of which will be all beads. When 3 and for 
the wreath is finished, join on the blue silk and} Tse oraer Enp or THe Purse.—Commence 
beads, and for the blue stripe, work 1 round all } at the Ist part of the direction, and work to the 
the beads; then 20 rounds, working 2 bead $end of the 2nd wreath pattern. When it is 
stitches and 2 plain alternately. When finished, 3 finished, work 22 plain stitches, and join the 
repeat the wreath pattern, ending with two } two parts by placing the last round of each 
rounds all beads. Then commence working ; together on the plain side, and putting the 
backward and forward for the opening of the } needle into a stitch of each round, join them 
purse, as follows:— ’ with a single stitch, continuing the same all 
Tae CENTER OF THE PuRsE.—Ilst round—4 3 round. 
bead, 85 plain. 3 





GENTLEMAN’S BRACES, 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








Mareriats.—10 skeins of cerise, and 5 each 2 of cerise, 2 of maize, 2 of cerise, 2 of black, 
of black and maize crochet silk. Make a chain } and 2 of cerise; this completes the brace. The 
150 stitches with the cerise. 1st row: Work a ’ crochet should not be done too tightly, as 
stitch of double crochet, make a chain, miss 1 3 little elasticity is desirable. When finished, the 
loop, repeat. 2nd row: Turn, make 1 chain, j lengths left at the end of the rows musi be 
work a stitch of double crochet into the chain 3 neatly run in, and some kid brace ends, that 
of last row, make 1 chain, repeat. Every row’ are kept ready for the purpose, stitched on. 
is alike. Work 2 rows of cerise, 2 of black, 2} No lining is required, both sides of the work 
of cerise, 2 of maize, 2 of cerise, 2 of black, 2 ? being exactly alike. 
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HALF-FITTING PALETOT. 


BY EMILY H. MAY, 


Wr give our readers, this month, a diagram ; and then simply to lay the paper pattern upon 
for a Half-Fitting Paletot, feeling sure that it ; it, (after enlarging the diagram,) taking care 
will be welcomed by them on account of its ex- 3 that each section is straight, and that it is pin- 


agente 


ay 


= 
= 








treme utility. The style of the garment will be 3 ned down securely without any wrinkles either 
Seen at once, and no further trouble is required $ in the paper or material, before commencing to 
than to select the most appropriate material, ¢ cut it out. 
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878 TABLE-WORK EDGING. 





The present pattern will be found suitable: As there is a joining down the center of the 
for an ordinary-sized figure—one which mea-?} back, the most advantageous material will be a 
sures twenty-four inches across the chest—and rich black silk, measuring twenty-four inches 
the length may be added to, or reduced, as de- ‘ in width, and from five and a half to six yards, 
sired, according to the height of the wearer. $ will be found requisite. The former measure- 
Turnings must be allowed for when cutting it : ment will be sufficient if the cutter-out is expe- 
out. Srienced. The Paletot should be fastened down 

Our present pattern consists of six pieces, 3 the inside of the front with four hooks and eyes, 
one front, half of back, upper and under part } and the trimming may be either gimp, braid, 
of sleeve, the revers for the bottom of sleeve, : lace, flat chenille, etc., according to the taste of 
and the pocket; and care should be taken to cut } the wearer. The upper and under parts of the 
each separate portion the straight way of the ’ sleeves should be joined up the back with a 
material. piping. 








TAPE-WORK EDGING. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Tuis Edging, which is very quickly made, ¢ Mareriais.—Chinese tape, No. 4; and for the 
will be found extremely durable for petticoats $ stitching, sewing-machine thread, No. 30. 
and other articles of under-clothing. The van- : The illustrated diagrams describe the manner 
dykes are formed by the peculiar manner in ; in which the tape is folded, and in order quickly 
which the tape is folded, tacking it together with 3 to learn it, it is advisable to mark the tape with 
a needle and thread as the work proceeds; after 3 a pencil, as shown in the dotted lines of the en- 
which, a row of stitching is made down the 3 graving. 
center, which is easily done with any sewing- Commence at the left corner by turning the 
machine. The width of the edging can be varied 3 tape over in front, pass it to the back, keeping 
according to the size of the tape. 3it in the same position as the half of the third 
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WAVED BRAID BORDER. 379 


vandyke; then fold the tape over in front, at the » side of the engraving, and repeat from the com- 
angle described by the second line, then fold it ; mencement. When the required length is made, 
over again at the first line, which forms the 3 the row of stitching is to be worked along the 
other half of the vandyke; then turn the tape } center of the vandykes, as in the last engrav- 
down in front, in the same position as the right} ing. 


WAVED BRAID BORDER. 
BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number we give a pattern; on the wave between the two plain stitches on 
for this very useful and economical article; and ; the other side, work 4 chain, 1 plain on the 


shall now give directions for making it. 

For Anti-Macassars.—Dresden braid, cro- 
chet cotton No. 12, and uncotopic needle No. 2. 

For Perricoats, Drawers, eTc.—Waved 
braid No. 2, cotton No. 18, needle No. 3}. 

For Fine Trimmines (the size of engrav- 
ing.)—Waved braid No. 1, cotton No. 30, needle 
No. 4. 

Tur ScaLttops.—Commence on the first wave 
of the braid, keeping the long piece to the left, 
work 4 chain, 1 plain on the same first wave as 
before, 8 chain, 1 plain on the next wave, 3 


next wave, 5 chain, 1 plain on the next wave, * 
: 6 chain, 1 plain on the same wave as the last 
plain, 5 chain, 1 plain on the next wave. Re- 
; peat from * 4 times more; then (1 chain and 1 
3 treble on the next 2 waves), 1 chain, 1 plain on 
the next wave, 5 chain, join to the center of the 

5 chain to the right, and in the last 5 chain 
work 5 plain, 2 chain, 1 plain on the next wave. 
Repeat from * at ‘6 chain” to the end. 
$ THe Heapingc.—Commence in the first 4 chain 
at the commencement of the scallops, and work 
8 plain in it, 1 chain, take the piece of braid 


chain, 1 treble on the next wave, then 1 chain} and join the first wave of it, then 2 chain, 2 
and 1 long on the four following waves; 1 chain, { plain in the 8 chain, 3 chain, join to the next 
1 treble on the 8th wave, 8 chain, join to the 8} wave of the braid, 2 chain, 2 treble in the cen- 
chain before the first treble stitch, and in this} ter stitch of the 9 plain, 2 chain, join to the 
8 chain work 9 plain; then 8 chain, 1 plain on next wave; 2 chain, 2 treble in the same stitch 
the 9th wave, 8 chain, 1 plain on the 10th wave. $ of the 9 plain as the first 2 treble; then 2 chain, 
Repeat from the 4 chain at the commencement ; Join to the next wave, 3 chain, 2 plain in the 8 
until the length required is made. Fasten off 
the thread and braid. 

Tux Epaz.—Work on the other side of the 
braid which forms the scallops, and commence 


chain; 2 chain, join to the next wave, 1 chain. 
Repeat from the 3 plain at the commencement 
of the heading to the end. 
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INSERTION AND EDGING. 




















CROCHET SILK BAG OVER RINGS. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


Mareriats.—2 skeins each of black, blue, } cles of the alternate colors to the 1st circle, 1 
rose, and drab coarse purse twist; 8 skeins of ; to each ring, then sew the 2nd ring to the cor- 
the spangled silk for the top part of the bag and 3 responding one of the next circle, till the 6 are 
strings; the tassel for the bottom is made of the 3 united; join the other 6 circles in the following 
silks that are left. Rings.—Work over a ring} manner: join one ring to the second from the 
in double eruchet, with black, 48 stitches and ; one that was sewed to the Ist circle, join the 
fasten off; this is for the center ring. Then ; next ring to the corresponding one of the next 
with the rose-color take a ring and work 24 ; circle (which will be the one opposite to the ene 
stitches in double crochet as before, take a‘ sewed to the first circle), and repeat, joining the 
second ring, and work 24 double crochet over ; other 5 in the same way. For the small dia- 
it without cutting off the silk, work over 4 more } mond, make a chain of 5 stitches and unite it, 
rings in the same manner, then work on the; work 4 long stitches into the circle, make 2 
other side of the rings to correspond, join the } chain, work 1 single stitch to the center of the 
first and last ring together, and sew in the cen- ; ring missed in joining the last circle, make 2 
ter ring; this completes the Ist circle. Work } chain, work 4 long into the circle, make 2 chain, 
12 more rounds in the same way, 3 rose-color, 3 and work a stitch of single crochet to the center 
with drab center, 3 blue with black, 3 drab 3 of the next ring, make 2 chain, work 4 long into 
with rose center, 8 black with blue, join 6 cir- ¢ the same place, make 5 chain, work 4 Jong into 





SHOE PIN-CUSHION. 

the same place, make 2 chain, and work a stitch 3 crochet to the center of each ring, make 5 chain, 
of single crochet to the next ring, make 2 chain, ? and repeat. 1st round: Work 1 long stitch, 
and join it to the first of the long stitches; this} make 1 chain, miss 1 loop,‘and repeat. Work 
completes the diamonds; work 5 more, joining } 12 more rounds in the same way, working the 
them in the same way, then work over 12 rings, 3 long stitch into the chain stitch of last row. 
and join one on each side of every diamond; Run some cord in the top of the bag to match 
this completes the lower part of the bag. For one of the colors used, and make the tassel for 
the top part of the bag work 3 stitches of double ; the bottom from the silk that is remaining. 
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SHOE PIN-CUSHION. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 
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Tu1s Pin-Cushion serves also as a Needle-; board, between which a layer of wadding Is 
Book and Work-Case, and is useful for holding ; placed. The under part of the sole is covered 
the thimble, bodkin, stiletto, etc. It is made } with white silk, and the upper part with red; 
with small pieces of different materials.. The } these two pieces of silk are sewn together and 
shoe is composed of two pieces—the upper part } bound with gold braid. To form a receptacle 
and the sole; the upper part is made of black } for the small implements of work, loops of silk 
and cherry-colored silk, the former being used } are worked on the upper part of the sole, and 
for the point and the other for the border round ; each article is fixed to the sole by two loops, 
it. This last piece is made with a straight strip, } one at each end. Inside the upper part of the 
doubled, in the middleeof which a fold is made : slipper, in the center, sew on a piece of ribbon 
the cross-way, to give it ‘the shape of the top of } in the shape of a thimble-case; then unite the 
the shoe. This strip of cherry-colored silk is ; upper part to the sole. Cut out two pieces of 
edged, on each side, with a row of gold braid, ; white flannel of the shape of the sole, edge them 
divided by a double row of cross-stitch worked : with button-hole stitch in red silk all round, and 
with bright blue silk. When the second row of ; fasten them at one end to the point of the slip- 
gold braid is sewn on, fasten on the black silk, ; per, inside at the other to the point of the sole. 
which is ornamented with gold beads and a row ‘ Stick the needles on the flannel, and the pins 
of cross-stitch in red silk. The sole, which forms : place round the edge of the sole. 

& pin-cushion, consists of two pieces of card- 
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_ KNITTED JACKET FOR WEARING UNDER MANTLES OR DRESSES. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER, 


For the illustration for this Jacket see the < stays or as an out-door wrap, and is very warm 
front. of the number. Sand elastic. It is begun at the waist. Cast on 
MarTeR1aLs.—12 oz. of single white, pink, or 3 108 stitches, and knit the two first rows plain, 
scarlet wool; thick steel knitting-needles. This ; backward and forward. 3rd row: Slip the first 
bodice or jacket can be worn either over the ‘ stitch, * throw the wool forward, knit 2 together; 











882 SCARF IN CROCHET. 

repeat from * to the end of the row. Coming § cast off the stitches between the back and fronts. 
back, knit one row plain, then knit 9 rows, 3 First work the fronts, knitting 64 rows plain, 
working alternatel} one stitch plain and one} then knit on the side of the shoulders the 2 
purled, so as to form narrow ribs, work another stitches together before the last, in every 2nd 
plain row, then repeat the third row, and, com- ; row, at the same time, on the side near the 
ing back, knit one row plain. Over this waist- } neck; knit 7 times, once in every row, and 
band continue to knit in the following manner: $ afterward in every second row, the two stitches 
Knit only the three first stitches of last row, in- : before the last together, until no stitches are 
creasing one stitch between the 2nd and 8rd, left. At the shoulders, form a point, by. in- 
then in returning knit plain. Begin again and ; creasing 15 stitches from the selvage; begin at 
knit 5 stitches, increasing between the 4th and $ the armhole with the two stitches of the selvage, 
5th, and return in plain knitting; in juditag tet under the decreasings for the shoulders, 
back knit 7 stitches, increasing between the 6th ; Over these 15 stitches knit plain along the arm- 
and 7th. Now begin the increasings for the ;hole, but knitting together the two stitches be- 
chest by making 2 stitches in the 4th stitch; 3 fore the last at the other end of each row, until 
repeat this increasing in every fourth row, but $the pointed piece is finished. When the two 
one stitch further each time, so as to form a3 fronts are completed, work 44 plain rows on 
slanting line, the same as a dress-pleat. To the back, im the 32 next rows, decrease two 
prevent repetition, we shall no longer mention stitches at the end of each row, then sew the 
this increasing. In the next row knit 10 stitehes, § pieces together at the shoulders. After this, 
working the 10th in the 3rd hole of the 8rd row $ beginning at the waist, and going up to the 
of the waistband; in the next row knit 12 3 neck, along the front, work first one plain row, 
stitches, the 12th in the same 3rd hole of the ¢ and then one row of open knitting (the same 
open row, and come back; in the next knit 15}as that round the waist), then two more plain 
stitches, the 15th in the 4th hole of the open $ rows, and cast off the stitches. The sleeves are 
row, and come back. Increase once more in $ also knitted plain. They are begun at the top. 
the 4th hole of the open row, then work one } Cast on 82 stitches, and increase in each row 
row all round the waistband, and form a similar 3 one stitch till you have 68 stitches. Knit 9 
pointed piece or gore on the opposite side, com- : plain rows, in the 10th knit the two last to- 
ing as far as the 4th hole in the open row of 3 gether, and repeat this decreasing 9 times, 
the waistband. Go on with the jacket in plain 3 knitting 9 plain rows between each decreasing. 
knitting, always increasing slantways. After; Then work 2 plain rows, then 9 rows, working 
having thus knitted 4 plain rows, begin the in- § alternately 2 plain stitches and 2 purled, so as 
creasings for the back. For this count 23$to form ribs. Work one plain row, one row of 
stitches on each side, beginning from the center, $ open knitting, three more plain rows, and cast 
and increase on each side of these 46 stitches, § off the stitches. Sew @p the sleeves and sew 
in every 2nd row, placing the increasings each 3 it into the armhole; finish the jacket by sewing 
time two stitches further on each side. In the $.on buttons and making loops. The difference 
56th row you will reach the armhole. To form : in figures will render several changes necessary 
this armhole count 47 stitches on each side for }in the number of stitches, but these can very 
the fronts, and 74 in the middle for the back; 3 easily be made, 








SCARF IN CROCHET. 
BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number we give a new and { then tie on the orange wool and work eight 
pretty pattern, printed in colors, of this Scarf. } rows; then six rows black, eight rows orange. 

Mareriats.—One oz. of black split zephyr; ; Repeat until the piece of work is three-quarters 
half oz. of orange or salmon color. : of a yard in length. This completes one half 

With the black wool make a chain of seven : of the Scarf. Begin with the black, as at first, 
inches long. Work in dc, making three stitches and work a second ‘piece exactly the same as 
in a greup. Repeat this every row until you ; the first piece. Join at the back, and finish the 
have a piece worked twelve inches in length; ; ends with fringe alternate black and orange. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


IDEA LEI EL ELISE 


A Prerry Bati-Dress.—One of the ladies of the French ; 
court lately appeared at a ball in a dress that created un- 3 
usual admiration. The skirt was of mauve tulle, covered, 
from the waist to the feet, with bows of lilac tulle, fustened 5 
down with narrow agrafes of white satin. In the center of > 
each bow there was a small white velvet anemone. The ° 
bodice was likewise covered with loops of tulle (narrower + 
than those upon the skirt,) and with white velvet ane- 5 
mones; & coronet of white anemones upon the forehead, * 
with a diamond in the center of each flower. Afterward, : 
the dress was imitated very generally. A young married ; 
lady had one all the bows of which were of white tarlatan, ; 
separated by small acorns of very bright cerise silk. The } 
dress appeared to be entirely covered with these small bell- ; 
like tassels. The bodice was likewise trimmed with these } 
cerise acorns; the cerise velvet sash terminated with two 
large acorns, and some smaller ones were placed at the edge 
of the sleeves. The head-dress was formed with cerise con- ; 
yolvuli, with white pistils and natural foliage. 2 

— , > 

TULLE rn HeAp-Dressrs.—The fair Parisians have adopted, ; 
this season, the fashion of wearing tulle o ents among } 
their hair for full evening dress. The empfess wore this ; 
soft aerial material last season, and found it so becoming } 
that her example is now followed by many of her subjects. : 
The hair is dressed in very high, full bandeaux in front, and, § 
among the bands, bows of white tulle and black lace are } 
arranged; in the center bow a mother-of-pearl butterfly, $ 
and at the back a long wide tulle scarf. Others wear a 
narrow band of blue velvet in front, and a blue feather at ? 
the side, with white tulle rolled at the top of the bandeaux 3 
of hair, and fulling as a scarf upon the shoulder. There is 3 
notbing like a simply arranged head of hair now to be seen ; 
in Paris and in many London ball-rooms; tier upon tier of } 
rolls of hair, small curls on the forehead, and long ringlets § 
at the back, puffs here and twists there, we can only marvel 
at the quantity of hair which we see so skillfully arranged 
on a single head, and draw the conclusion that the dealers 
in hair must be driving a brisk trade. Q 


A Beavtirc, Expsriment.—If an acorn be suspended by | 
a piece of a thread to within half an inch of some water 
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Try him—let the alarum roll— 
Who is it leads the battle on? 
The tender-hearted, noble sou!! 
A Ltavelock or a Washington! 
You think the man who kneels in prayer 
Upon the turf, ere strife begin, 
Will fail at heart when in the air 
The blade and bullet whistle keen? 
Try him—‘ Forward! give battle there!’ 
Who speaks? Who leads the battle on? 
*Tis he who knelt—the man of prayer— 
A Cromwell or a Washington! 
The men of tears—the men of prayer— 
Tis they who lead, ’tis they who win— 
The gallant souls whoo and dare 
Have woman-hearts, but hands of men.” 


The Ladies’ Book of Readings and Recitations: A Collec- 
tion of Approved Extracts from Standard Aauthors, intended 
Sor the Use of Higher Classes in Schools,and Seminaries, and 


mo. Philada: E. H. Butler & Co.—This is a compilation of 
more than usual merit. The selections are principally from 


} modern poets, English and American, though Dante, Milton, 


and Goethe also are quoted. The fact that Mr. Hows isa 
successful teacher of elocution, has given him great advan- 
tages in this undertaking; for it requires something more 
than mere literary taste to select poems suitable to be read 
aloud. The book is well printed. 

The Art of Conversation. With Directions for Self-Edu- 
cation. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: Carleton.—There are 
many excellent suggestions in this volume as to dress, de- 
portment, methods of conversation, choice of words, etc., 
etc. The second half of the work, however, called, “ Direc- 
tions for Self-Education,” seems to have for a principal object 
the puffing of the books of various American publishers, 

Tales from the Operas. Edited by George Frederick Par« 
don. 1 vol.,.12 mo. New York: Carleton —in this little 
volume we have the stories of several of the most popular 
operas. Among them are Lucrezia Borgia, Don Giovanni, 
Rigoletto, Il Puritani, Norma, I] Trovatore, Martha and La 
Somnambula, and all are tersely told. Young opera-goers 
will find the work quite worth reading. 


The Life, Campaigns, and Public Services af Gen. 


McClellan. 1 vol. 8 vo. Philada: 7. B. Peterson & 


contained in a hyacinth glass, and so permitted to remain $ 
without being disturbed, it will, in a few months, burst, $ Brothers—A concise biography of the first commander of 
and throw a root down into the water, and shoot upward } the Army of the Potomac. The volume contains the pith of 
his tapering stem, with beautiful little green leaves. ai McClellan’s famous report. T. B. Peterson & Brothers also 
young oak tree, growing in this way on a mantle-shelf of a } Publish cheap editions of the lives of Grant, Butler, Meade, 


3 and other Union generals. 
A Wife's Ranson. By A. T. Robinson. 1 vol., 12 me,. 

Tuz Dawask Rose.—This engraving shows what a true $ Boston: Loring—A novel of more than ordinary merit. 
artist can do on wood. Legend tells us ofa fair lady, in the ¢ ‘ The scene is laid, principally, among the Westmoreland 
days of chivalry, who threw her glove into the arena, and 3 lakes in England. Many of the incidents are told with 
into the very claws of a lion, and dared her lover to go and} ynusual vigor, The character of Mrs. Zitman is a very 
fetch it, Our modern heroine is not so cruel; for she has $ jovely one, and is skillfully contrasted with that of Letty. 
varus cnghonpn Kr hy bring rood a med ere out Meet for Heaven. A State of Grace upon Earth the only 
wet thos 5: * yooh aig wien asd, ys y need as Preparation for a State of Glory in Heaven, 1 vol., crown 

‘oot as much as the ancient knights feared a lion. 28 vo.—Boston:. Roberts Brothers—A companion book. to 

‘Heaven our Home,” and by the same popular author, 
Both volumes are printed and bound with much taste. 

Heaven our Home. We Have No Saviour but Jesus and 

Yo Home but Heaven. 1 vol., crown 8 vo. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers.—A reprint of a book which has had great suecesa 
in England, especially with the religious community. 

The Wife's Evidence. By W. G. Wills. 1 vol., 8 vo. New 
York: Harper @ Brothers—This is written with some 
ability, but the story, on the whole, is an unpleasant one. 
A cheap edition ; price fifty cents. 


The Lawyer's Secret. By Miss Braddon. 1 vol., 8 0. 


room, is a very interesting object. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

~ Babble Brook Songs. By J. H. McNaughton. 1 vol., 12 
mo. Boston: Oliver Ditson @ Co—This is a beautiful edi- 
tion of the fugitive and other poems, by one of our contri- 
butors. “Babble Brook,” we believe, is the name of the 
author’s residence. There are lyrics, dramatic fragments, 
ballads, and humorous bits, all exhibiting taste and talent, 
We quote one of the poems, “Tender and True,” as a ngreet 
that our verdict is not too partial. 


“You think the man of tender heart 
Unsexed because you hear him sigh? 

Unsexed because—unschooled in art— 
He may not hide his streaming eye? 





Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—One of the shorter 
stories of the author of “ Aurora Floyd.” A cheap editien; 
price twenty-five cents. 
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HORSEMANSHIP.—NO. II. 

Learnxinc 10 Rips.—A riding-school is the best place for 
learning to ride, but where this is not available, a level field 
is the best. The lessons should be commenced by the tutor 
selecting a well-trained horse, with easy action—one that 
will canter from the walk at the word “canter,” and come 
down from the canter at the word “ walk,” without trotting 
or broken paces, is the best, if it can be had. If the pupil 
be a little nervous (which, in adults, is often the case the 
first lesson or two,) she will soon gain confidence when she 
finds there is no cause to be afraid; but if a capering, hot- 
tempered horse were selected for the first lessons, it would 
be in vain to attempt to teach her anything, as she cannot 
learn until perfect confidence is established between her- 
self, her horse, and her tuter. 

Having seated the lady in her saddle, as previously in- 
structed, the tutor should place her hands on the bridle 
(which, for half a dozen of the first lessons, should be a 
bridoon,) with a hand on each rein, by passing them between 
the little finger and third finger of each hand, bringing it 
over the ball of the hand and the fourth finger, placing the 
thumb on the top to prevent it from slipping. The ends of 
all the fingers should be pointed toward the body, and the 
wrists a little rounded; the hands should be from six to 
eight inches apart, and raised from the knee, so as to be on 
about a line with the elbows. The elbows should be near 
the sides of the body, but not pressed so close as to give an 
appearance of stiffness. The head should be kept well up, 
but not thrown back; chest advanced, and small of the 
back hollowed; the shoulders should be kept square to the 
front by keeping the right shoulder well back, which, I may 
here observe, the pupil, during her first lessons, is con- 
stantly inclined to bring forward, causing her to sit too 
mach on one side of her saddle; but the instructor should 
continually impress upon her mind the necessity of keeping 
it back, and she will succeed, in a short time, in doing so 
without any efiort. 

During at least a dozen lessons the pupil should be care- 
fully watched, and the proper instructions should be strictly 
adhered to. When it is found that she remembers them 
all, and, knowing no other, she naturally practices them, 
she may now be allowed to canter. A well-trained horse is 
as easy in its canter as in its walk, and the pupil will find 
that her first cantering lesson is more agreeable than all 
the others put together. It sometimes occurs that the pupil 
will be so far advanced as to be able to commence cantering 
before she has taken twelve lessons; but this, of course, en- 
tirely depends upon her capacity for learning, and, there- 
fore, is a matter for the discretion of her instructor. 

When the pupil has had a few cantering lessons in the 
school, she will probably evince a desire to go out on the 
road, but it would be advisable that she should be allowed 
to ride a different horse, for a few times, before she makes 
her first essay in public; she may have confidence in the 
horse she has been riding from the first, but she will pro- 
bably feel a little afraid when she mounts another. Horses 
have different action and different mouths, requiring a cor- 
réesponding difference in the rider’s hands and seat.’ The 
first time she mounts a strange horse, she will soon find out 
that she has not yet learned to accommodate her seat to the 
horse’s action, and, for a short time, will feel all abroad; a 
little practice, however, will suffice ta convince her that her 
only movements in the saddle must be a result of the horse’s 
action, and not an independent movement of her own body. 
Her head and shoulders should be steady, and her whole 
frame united. The right heel should be drawn back toward 
the front of the left leg, so as to give a firm hold of the near 
@utch of the saddle. The left heel should be well sunk, the 
toe pointed inward, and this will bring the inner part of the 
leg (the strongest part) well to the saddle. The left foot 
should be drawn back, so as to bend the knee, and to wring 


$ the leg well under the body to sup By these means 
an extraordinary firm seat is rapidly acquired, vory different 
$ from the self-instructed, for they invariably sit all on the 
2 outside of the legs, the left toe out, and the heel pressed to 
the horse’s side, with their right foot resting on the side of 
the horse’s neck, or on the point of his shoulder; their 
elbows at right angles, and their body rocking to and fro 
like the pendulum of a clock. They are what is profes 
sionally termed “ disunited,” and when they find themselves 
on the back of a strange horse, of high courage, that really 
requires the hands and seat of a clever horsewoman to con- 
trol him, they are either speedily unseated, or dismount to 
save themselves from that most disagreeable alternative. 
When the pupil is so far advanced by school practice that 
she app to sit derately well in her saddle, she may 
be allowed to ride any horse she may like best (which will 
give her more confidence,) by the side of her tutor, at a 
walk (if through crowded streets,) to some macadamized 
road that is tolerably free from traffic, and there commence 
to canter at an easy pace. Lessons on the road should net 
exceed an hour and a half, and, in the school, one hour is 
quite long e bh, being dull and monotonous. When she 
can handle horse well, with both hands and a single 
rein, she may be instructed to handle and ride him with one 
hand and a double bridle. For a well-trained lady's horse, 
the kind. of bridle called a “Pelham” is very good; it acts 
as a curb bit, as also a bridoon. When it is required to ride 
the horse upon the curb, the pupil will take up the curb 
rein with the thumb and forefinger of the right hand, by 
the buckle or piecing, raising it a little from the horse's 
$ neck ; she will then place the little and third finger between 
¢ the two reins, and the spare part of them over her fourth 
$ finger, then picking up the bridoon (or neutral rein, for the 
$ time being,) place the buckle or middle part of it io the 
3 ball of her hand, when she will find that it will hang loosely 
on each side of her horse’s neck, leaving the curb reins in a 
¢ state of tension, or acting lightly on the horse’s mouth; the 
thumb being placed so as to be pressed at will on the whole, 
8 and so prevent them from slippirig; or, by raising the thumb 
2 and relaxing the pressure upon the reins, she will at once 
8 perceive that her bridle hand acts as a kind of slide, which, 
when assisted by the finger and thumb of the right hand, 
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$ on the spare part, will enable her to shorten or lengthen 
$ her reins with the greatest possible ease, and so dispense 
with the awkward and‘unseemly blundering caused by first 
$ letting go the reins, and picking them up again for that 
purpose, as practiced by most self-taught equestrians. 
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PARLOR AMUSEMENTS. 

Frorna’s Bovauet.—Each player chooses three flowers, 
having a well-known signification, either complimentary 
or uncomplimentary, to suit the person for whom he se- 
cretly designs them; he binds them together, deposits the 
} bouquet in a vase, writes’ upon the vase a motto, and sends 
it to the person whom he intends it for. 

Exampie.—A young lady, who is annoyed by the impor- 
tunities of a disagreeable admirer, expresses herself thus :— 

“T choose a poppy, @ pink, and a thistle. 

“The poppy is a symbol of the wearisomeness which 
3 leads to sléep, the pink is that of self-conceit, and the 
3 thistle is that of the wreath which self-conceit merits. 

“To tie this bouquet#T take a pieee of ribbon-grass. 

“J place it in a vase of the commonest earth. 

“1 write upon the vase: ‘Praise be according to merit.’ 

“T address the whole to Mr. , and spare him the 
trouble of thanking me.” 

A young man composes his bouquet in the following 
manner :— 

“T choose a rdse, a pansy, and a lily of the valley. 

; “The rose is the symbol of beauty, the pansy that of wit, 
> and the lily of the valley that of virgin simplicity. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
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“T tie this bouquet with a piece of ivy, symbolical of my 


“I place it in a vase of gold, upon which I write: ‘To 
beauty, adorned by virtue.’ 
“And I present it to Miss ——.” 


were 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


PIRI 


Devonshire Soup.—Four pounds of rice, one pound and a 
half of bacon, six onions, pepper, spice, and salt, boiled in 
ten quarts of water, will make enough for a good meal for 
twelve persons, ‘ 

MEATS. 
To Cook a Fresh Beef-Tongue, (an Bntree,)—Choose a 


$ moderate-sized beef-tongue, boil it gently in water until it 


is sufficiently tender for the skin to be stripped from it. 
Trim it neatly round the root. Put into a saucepan one 


83> Every receipt in this cook-book has been tested by a 


saa Rl quarter-pound of butter, one tablespoonful of flour, half an 
Pp housekeeper. 


onion cut up into small slices, salt and pepper to taste. Let 
SOUPS. these dissolve gently, at the side of the fire, until the butter 
Soup a la Julienne..—This soup, if well prepared, is ex- 3 boils. Place the tongue into these ingredients, and let it 
cellent at this season of the year, as it requires for its com- § remain until it is browned. When this is the case, take it 
* position a very great variety of spring vegetables. If it is } out, place it on a hot dish, by the side of the fire, and add 
properly made, the liquid portion of it should be as clear as } to the gravy two wineglassfuls of red wine (either port or 
sherry, and the vegetables should be cut up as small as pos- } Claret,) a large teaspoonful of made mustard, and one of 
sible. Prepare two quarts of strong, clear broth in the fol- } Walnut ketchup. When these are well mixed, return the 
lowing manner:—Take four pounds of shin of beef, and a ; tongue into the gravy and simmer gently for ten minutes, 
cow-heel, which latter must be well scraped, cleaned, and ; taking care that the saucepan is closely covered, to keep in 
washed. Put these into a stewpot, and over them 3 the aroma. When served, the tongue should be cut into 
three quarts and one pint of cold water; pla the stewpot at } thick slices, and handed. 
the side of the fire, and let the contents heat gradually; re- ; 70 Cook Kidneys for an Entree.—Cut some slices of white 
move every particle of the scum as it rises to the sunface, } 3 bread rather more than half an inch thick, and free them 
and continue to skim for about a quarter of an hour after it } from all crust or outer edge, and then cut them up again 
has commenced boiling. Then throw in one ouncé of salt, 3 ; into ten small squares, all of one size, and fry them in fresh 
which will again cause the scum to rise; this must be once 3 butter. When they are a good brown color, arrange them 
more carefully removed. Throw in four carrots and two ; neatly on a warm dish, which place before the fire. Remove 
turnips, half a head of celery, two onions, a little parsley, } #1l the skin and fat from five mutton kidneys, and split them 
and a bunch of savory herbs; these must be well cleaned, : in half, sprinkle them all over with cayenne, and fry them 
and cut up into small slices; season with peppercorns. Let >in butter over a hot fire. When cooked, place the half of a 
all stew gently together for four hours. Strain it through } kidney upon each square of fried toast. Pour the fat from 
a hair-sieve into a clean vessel, and let it remain until the ; the frying-pan, and put in instead a slice of butter, and 
next day, when clear it from fat, Take eight small carrots, } When it is melted, dredge in a little flour, Shake these over 
one turnip, and one stem of white celery; cut these into 3 < the fire until they are slightly brown, then pour in, by de- 
fine strips, about an inch long; this is managed by paring } ; grees, a good cupful of gravy, season with pepper, salt, and 
them round and round, until the inside is reached, and then ; lemonjuice; boil up for a minute or two; pour over the 
slicing them. Put these vegetables into a saucepan, with : kidneys. 
a little weak gravy or broth, and add a teacupful of shelled To Dress a Shoulder of Mutton——Many consider the 
young peas, the same quantity of asparagus tops, and small } Shoulder the most delicate part of the sheep, and the ful- 
dufts of brocoli; boil these until tender in the broth. Warm } owing manner of dressing it converts it at once into an 
up the stock which was made on the previous day; throw } €Xcellent dish :—Parboil the shoulder, and then put it into 
the vegetables into the soup-tureen, and pour the boiling } $a stewpan with a quart of good gravy and a little of the 
stock upon them. Serve hot. ; water in which it has been boiled; add a quarter of a pound of 
Green-Pea Soup—Take a saucepan which will hold one } $ rice, well washed, two tablespoonfuls of mushroom ketchup, 
gallon of liquid, fill it nearly to the top with boiling water, ; 3 and let all stew gently together for one hour, or until the 
and put it on the fire. Have, ready-shelled, three-quarters } Tice is tender. Take ‘up the mutton out of the pan and 
of a peck of good-sized peas, throw them into the saucepan } keep it warm before the fire; mix into the rice half a pint 
with a handful of sult, together with the skins (which must } } Of rich cream, and a lump of butter rolled in flour. Boil it 
first be well washed.) Let these boil together, while the } » for a few minutes, stirring it continually. Lay the mutton 
following ingredients are being prepared, and which should } ¥Pon a warm dish, and arrange neatly the rice around it, 
lay in cold water some time before they are added to the ; Garnish with pickled walnuts. 
rest:—A large bunch of green onions cut up into small } } 4 Mince, Made with Uncooked Mutton —Cut off two pounds 
pieces, three or four fresh white lettuces, also cut small. 3 3 from a leg of mutton, and chop it up finely, freeing it first 
Throw them into a separate saucepan, with sufficient cold ? } from fat, but adding a slice or two of bacon likewise minced ; 
water to stew them well down. Then take half a pound of ; 8¢080n it well with pepper and salt, and put it into a sance- 
fresh butter, and beat it up with three tablespoonfuls of } P@M, With a teacupful of gravy and six ounces of butter. 
flour, and add it to the onions and lettuces. Take the other ; Cut up, very small, three young lettuces; add a quart of 
saucepan from the fire, and strain the contents through a : 3 young peas, an onion chopped small. Stir all these ingre- 
sieve when the skins and peas are sufficiently boiled. Put : } dients over # gentle fire until quite hot, then place the 
the soup back into the same saucepan,and add the onions, ° 2 saucepan, closely covered, at the side of the fire, and let it 
lettuces, etc., as soon as they aré stewed tender; season : 8teW gently for at least three hours, Arrange it neatly in 
with salt and cayenne pepper to taste, and place the sauce- 4 * the center of a hot dish, and place round it a wall of well- 
pan at the side of the fire to keep warm. Boil a quarter of ; Cooked rice. . 
a peck of young peas with a bunch of mint, when cooked, ganas. 
strain them, and add the water to the soup; put the sauce- To Boil Asparagus.—Asparagus should be eaten as soon 
pan again close to the fire; then chop up small a handful of } after it is cut as it is possible to procure it; it is sometimes 
parsley, and a few leaves of mint, throw these into the soup, } preserved for a day or two by keeping the stalks immersed 
and let the whole boil together until it is sufficiently cooked. > in a little cold water, but even with that care it loses much 
Put the young peas into the tureen, and, when the soup is ; : of its flavor. Scrape the stems clean, with a sharp knife, 
ready, pour it upon them, and serve it up with fried bread. } but do not touch the green points; throw them, when 
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bunches of equal size, cutting the stalks to the same length. 
Rut them into a large saucepan filled with boiling water 
which has salt in it, and let them boil for about twenty 
‘minutes, or until the stalks are tender, when they should 
be immediately lifted carefully out of the water. Whilst 
they are cooking, toast some slices of white bread, dip them 
into the boiling water, cut off the crusts, and place the 
slices at the bottom of the vegetable-dish, and the aspara- ; 
gus at the top. Make some good melted butter; and serve 
it in a sauce-tureen. 

Fried Herbs (as in Staffordshire.}—Ciean and dry a good 
quantity of spinach-leaves, two large handfuls of parsley, ° 


and a handful of green onions. Chop the parley and 3 


onions, and sprinkle them among the spinach. Set them 
all on to stew, with some salt, and a bit of butter the size ¢ 
ef a walnut; shake the pan when it begins te grow warm, ; 
and let it be closely covered over a close stove till done 
enough. It is served with slices of broiled calf’s-liver, small 
rashers of bacon, and eggs fried; the latter placed on the 
herbs, the-other in a separate dish. 

Stewed Celery —Ten or twelve heads of large celery, 
using the root, and about three inches long, lay them in 
salt and water a few minutes, then take them out, and place 
them’ in a stewpan with an onion, and a fagot of herbs; 
cover them with stock, stew them gently until quite ten- 
der, reduce the stock, thicken it and pass it through a 
tammy; season with sugar, salt, and cayenne pepper. Dish 
them up as you do cutlets, and either glaze them or pour ° 
the sauce over them. 

Macaroni.—Boil it in milk and water till quite tender 
‘with one onion and a piece of lean ham or tongue. Strain 
off ‘the liquor, and mix sufficient cream (or milk) and flour 
to thicken it; add pepper, salt, and cayenne, if liked, and 
pour it over the macaroni. 

To Have Mealy Potatoes—A small piece of fresh lime, put 
into the pot in which watery potatoes are boiled, will, it is 
said, render them perfectly dry and mealy. 


DESSERTS. 


A Cabinet or Chanecllor’s Pudding.—Boil one pint and a 
half of new milk with sufficient loaf-sugar to sweeten it, the $ 
peel of a fresh lemon, cut thinly, a little cinnamon, mace, 
and cloves. Boil all these ingredients as if for custard. 
Beat up nine eggs, omitting the whites of four. Pour the { 
boiling milk, etc., on to these, stirring continually, during } 
the operation, then strain the whole through a hair-ieve, § 
and let it stand till cold. Take a good-sized pudding mould, 
butter it well, and line it with spongecakes, cut into thin } 
slices (it will probably require four.) Pour the custard into 


the mould, and tie it close. It will take an hour and a half : sugar, and add a grate of nutmeg. 


to boil. It is an improvement, after buttering the mould, 
and before placing the spongecakes, to arrange some stoned 
raisins, slices of candied peel, and nutmeg. Serve hot with 
wine sauce. 

Coloring for Flummery Jelly, ete-—For pink, take asmall ; 
handful of cochineal, pound it in a mortar, steep it in alittle < 
strong brandy, and strain it for use when it is wanted. For 
yellow, steep a pinch of saffron in pure water, and strain 
it for use. For green, beat the leaves of spinach and use 
the juice. For white, only add more cream. For chocolate, 
beat chocolate into a little strong coffee. There is another 
green, of g ge and stone-blue and sugar, which I prefer ° 
not giving. 

A Fish Pond.—Use very clear calf’s-foot jelly and flum- 
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scraped, into cold water, and then tie them up into small ? 


Flummery,—Boil down calves’-feet into a stiff jelly, free 
it perfectly from fat, meat, etc., and clear it through a jelly- 
3 bag until it is bright and transparent. Blanch one ounce of 

bitter almonds and one ounce of sweet, and beat them to a 
pulp in a mortar, adding a little rose-water, from time to 
time, during the process. Warm a pint of the calf’s-foot 
stock, beat the almonds into it, sweeten to taste, and, when 
it is cool, mix in a pint of cream, and keep stirring it until 
it is thiek and cool. Wet the mould in cold water, and then 
$ pour in the flummery, do not turn it out until the next 
$day, when let the mould be dipped into cold water before 
$ attempting to turn it out. Warm water destroys the bright- 
$ ness of the surface, and the sharp edges of the figures. 
Orange Fritters —Take four oranges, peel them, and re- 
§ move the white skin and pips. Cut them into slices, and 
$ dip them in a thick batter made with eggs, milk, flour, and © 
3 sugar. Put some butter into a frying-pan, and, when it boils, 
$ $ fry the slices of orange after they have been thoroughly 
3 dipped in the batter. Serve them with powdered sugar 
) sprinkled over them. ~ 
A Hen’s Nest—Make moulds of small pullets’ eggs, fill 
¢ them with white flammery, and when it is cold, remove 
¢ the shells, N@@Ply fill a basin with stiff calf’s-foot jelly, lay 
§ in tle eggs. Then boil lemon-peel in syrup, shred it into 
2 bits, k like straw, spread it over the eggs, and fill up 
$ th eS ith jelly. When it is turned out, let it stand en 
s the flat side 
Solid Syllabub—Cream, one quart; white wine, one 
— juice of two lemons, pee! of one grated, sugar to 
Mix these together, and whip them till they are 
ga froth. Take off the scum as it rises and place it to drain 
Son a hair-sieve. Half fill the glasses with the scum and 
heap the froth on it. 


FOR INVALIDS, ETC. 


Oat-Meal Gruel.—Take one large spoonful of oat-meal, 
3 either coarse or fine; mix it very smoothly with two table- 
¢ spoonfuls of cold water. Stir it into a pint of water boiling 
on the fire. Let it boil briskly ten or fifteen minutes; strain 
off. For either sort of gruel,a bit of fresh butter and a 
} little salt may be stirred in; or a little sugar and nutmeg. 
3 Rice gruel may be made of ground rice just in the same 
; manner. As it is generally ordered when the bowels are in 
: a disordered state, it is of special importance that the rice 
; be perfectly pure and in good keeping. Persons who often 
; use ground rice will do well to have a mill, and grind it at 
} bome as wanted. A stick of cinnamon, and a few chiss of 
3 dried Seville orange-peel may be boiled in the gruel for 
‘flavor. If rinsed and dried, they will serve two or three 
: times in succession. When strained, sweeten with loaf- 
Rice gruel is, some- 
$ times, ordered to be made with port-wine or brandy, and it 
; is possible for a sick person to be in such a state as to ren- 
der these additions suitable, but they should never be used 
: § but in cases of emergency, and under medical direction, In 
; $ ninety- nine cases out ef a hundred they would do no good, 
$ but would, probably, do great harm. The same remark ap- 
> plies to the use of wine or spirits in arrow-root or gruel. In 
: ordinary cases, it is best to let them alone. Thick gruel, 
‘ whether of oat, barley, or rice, may be thinned with new 
? milk, and is a very nourishing and agreeable food, when the 
: particular disorder does not render it unsuitable. 
@ Nourishing. Soup for Invalids.—Boil two pounds of lean 
$ veal, and quarter of a pound of pearl barley, in a quart of 
$ water very slowly, until it becomes of the consistency of 


mery. Have moulds of different sizes the shape of fish, fill : Scream. Pass it-through a fine sieve, and salt it to taste. 
them with flummery, colored to imitate the color of fish. $ Flavor it.with celery.seed, if the taste be liked, or use fresh 
Partly fill a mould.of convenient shape with jelly, whem it ‘celery, if in season, A very small quantity of the seed 
is cold, place some of the fish upside down, and pour in ° $ would suffice. It should simmer very slowly, as otherwise 
more jelly; put in more fish, and fill the mould with jelly. $ the barley does not properly amalgamate with the soup. 
The next day dip the mould into cold water, and turn it {It is called barley cream, and will not keep more than 
out, ¢ £ twenty-four hours. Beef may be used instead of veal. 
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RECEIPTS.—FASHIONS FOR MAY. 389 


For Toothache-—A little horseradish scraped and laid en $ Cleaning Carpets. —To one pail of warm water, add one 
the wrisi of the side affected, will, in many cases, give ? : 3 pint of ox-gall; dip a soaped flannel into the mixture, and 


speedy relief. Another way is to place a little scraped horse- 
radish in the mouth, or the tooth, and just around the gum. 
It relieves rheumatic pains in the gums and face also. The 


mouth may afterward be rinsed with a little camphorated 


water, luke-warm. 

For Warts.—Dissolve as much common washing soda as 
the water will take up; wash the warts with this for a 
minute or two, and let them dry without wiping. Another 
way is to get a little bullock’s gall, and keep it in a bottle; 
rub a little on the warts two or three times a day, and in a 
short time they will disappear. 

To Remove Corns.—Get four ounces of white diachylon 
plaster, four ounces of shoemaker’s wax, and sixty drops of 
muriatic acid or spirits of salt. Boil them for a few minutes 
in an earthen pipkin, and, when cold, roll the mass between 
the hands, and apply a little on a piece of white leather. 

Nutritious Macaroni for Invalids.—Stew the macaroni 
in water until quite soft, and drain it on the back of a sieve. 
Have ready a very strong gravy stock of ox-heel, or calves’- 
feet, place the macaroni in it, stew them together for twenty 
minutes, and serve up. ” 

Tonic Aperient.—Epsom salts, one ounce; diluted sul- 
phurie acid, one drachm; infusion of quassia chips, half an 
imperial pint; compound tincture of rhubarb, two drachms. 
Half a wineglassful for a dose twice a day. 

For the Earache.—Four drops of oil of amber, and two 
drachms of oil of sweet almonds. Four drops of this mix- 
ture to be applied to the part affected. 

For a Cough.--A spoonful of syrup of hoarhound and ten } 
drops of spirit of sulphur, taken in a glass of spring water. 
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MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 


How to Preserve Eggs.—Into a jar that holds five gallons 
of water put about a quartern of quick-lime, and pour over 
it boiling hard water until the jar is about three parts full; 
next day, when quite cold, it is clear, and the eggs are then 
to be laid in upon the lime, being careful that they are well 

_ covered. Put a few fresh enes in every day, as they come 
in from the hen-house, if they are not all required for use 
in the house; and, before beginning to make use of them, 
take them all out and put back what were at the top first. 
In winter they are very useful. De not commence laying 
them by until the autumn, after the chickens are all 
hatched. Some persons put them in, in spring, before there 
ig any chance of the hens beginning to sit upon their eggs, 
and thus a risk being avoided of some preving not worth 
the space they have occupied in the jar. Bought eggs do ° 


not generally answer, unless from some neighboring house § 


where there is no chance of their being shaken in moving; $ 
for any jolting will break the delicate little threads that < 
retain the yelk in the center of the egg, and allow it to full 
to one side, or become mixed with the little bubble of air 
at the round end of the shell, and so render them unfit for 
keeping for any length of time. The eggs should never be 
allowed to come up to within an inch of the surface of the 
lime-water. The lime with which the water is saturated 
prevents the lime of the egg-shell from being absorbed and 
the air obtaining access to the contents of the egg. 

Diphtheria.—Take a common tobacco pipe, place a live 
coal within the bowl, drop a little tar upon the coal, and let 
the patient draw smoke into the mouth, and discharge it 
through the nostrils. The remedy is safe and simple, and 
should be tried whenever occasion may require. 

Milk of Roses.—Take one teacupful of rose-water, as much 
sub-carbonate of potash as will lie ona shilling, and half an 
ounce of oil of sweet almonds. Let all be well.shaken to- < 
gether until it becomes thoreughly mixed, which will take 
seme time. 


5 well rub the surface of the carpet, piece by piece, rinsing it 
5 as you proceed with clean cold water, taking care not to 
‘make the carpet too wet, and finishing off by rubbing 
$ with a dry coarse cloth. The carpet, of course, must be 
§ well beaten before it is operated upon. This process is 
¢ simple and surprisingly effective in renovating the colors. 
: The only drawback is the effluviam given off by the gall; 
but this is soon remedied by exposure to the air, or by 
$ opening the windows if the carpet be laid down. 
$ Plantain for Canaries.—A correspondent asks us how 
2 to secure food, in winter, for her canaries. We recommend 
$ her to lay up a store of winter food for her canaries, by 
$ obtaining a supply of plantain from the fields or hedges, 
2 and to dry it gradually in the sun. Afterward put it into 
38 brown paper bag until the frost and snow arrive, when 
§ these household favorites will rejoice in the forethought 
} and kindness of their frugal mistress whenever they receive 
8 an ear of plantain from her hand. 
: Lemonade.—Two ounces and a‘half of powdered citric 
¢ acid, two scruples essence of lemon. Rub them thoroughly 
3 together; take of water two pints, loaf-sugar four pounds. 
$ Boil the sugar and water together, skim, pour into a basin; 
} when nearly cold, add the acid, and bottle for use. A large 
é tablespoonful added to a tumbier of water makes a most ne- 
freshing summer beverage. 
: Pomatum.—Take one ounce of spermaceti, one ounce of 
; castor-oil, four ounces of olive oil, and two pennyworth of 
3 \ bergamot, and melt them together in a pot placed in boiling 
; water, stirring the mixture all the while; when thoroughly 
3 mixed, pour the mixture into pots while hot. 

Mint Vinegar—Put-fresh mint leaves into a stone jar, 
$ and peur on them a sufficient quantity of the best wine- 
s vinegar to-cover them, Set the jar in a warm place for 
s fourteen days; then strain through a jelly-bag. 
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FASHIONS FOR MAY. 


Fic. 1.—Briat Dress or Waits Satin.—The skirt is trim- 
med with a deep flounce of white lace, headed by three 
$ puffings of tulle. The body is high, round at the waist, 
‘ with a long, wide sash, tied at the back. Sleeves close, 
: trimmed at the top and hand with lace. Wreath of vrange 
: and jasmine. White tulle veil. 
2 Fie. 1.—Home Dress or Cotorep Casamere.—Skirt long, 
: and braided around the bottom. Short, loose jacket, braided 
to match the skirt. White under-body, with a braided 
§ waist-band. 

Fic. 11.—Drivner Dress or Viotet-CoLonep Sine, trimmed 
with velvet of a darker shade and black guipure lace. 

Fic. Iv.—BREAKFAST Dress OF WaITe CASHMERE, open 
$ down the front, and trimmed with facings of light-biue silk. 

, Small square cape. 

Fig. v.—Carrisce Dress or Gray §1x.—Tight-fitting 

2 basque of the same material, trimmed with silk fringe and 
$ braid. 
$ Geygrat ReMaRKs.—Wo think the spring goods are not 
sas pretty, this year, as usual, if we except the organdies 
$ and chintzes, The silks are in stripes, plaids, and chenes, 
— though the colors are beautiful, the combinations are 

not pretty. There are innumerable varieties of woolen and 
3 silk goods, known by innumerable names. The foulard 
silks are of better quality, this spring, than they have been 
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for some years, but the prices are exorbitantly high. In 
fact, the same may be said of all kinds of dress goods. 
Oncanvizs, Lawns, AND CHinTsks, are exquisitely beauti- 
ful, but still as high in proportion as other goods. If skirts 
; are long and very much gored, bodices made with but little 
$ trimming, and sleeves rather close to the arm, a dress is in 
j the fashion, no matter what modification the taste of the 
wearer may choose te give it. 
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Bopiegs are made chiefly with postillion basques at the } 
buck, and a@ point in front. No waist-band is worn, but the 
bodice at the sides is carried about half an inch below the 
line of the waist. The braiding (when the pattern is small) { 
is carried up the side seams of the back, down the shoulder | 
seams, and around the waist, following, of course, the out- 
line of the basque. 

Jackets are worn of many different styles, but the pret- 
tiest and most popular are those which are rounded in front, 
and quite short at the back, thus showing the plain body 
underneath. This under-body, or vest, may be made of the 
same material as the dress, of silk of the same color, or of a 
contrasting color, if preferred; or, for warmer weather, a 
thin white body may be worn. 

Biack oR Dark-Cotorep SILKs are no longer considered in 
gool taste for evening dresses; they should be of a light 
shade, The gray and fawn-colored tissues look best by 
lamp-light; these may be trimmed with anothercolor. For 
instance, we have seen a silk dress of silver-gray trimmed 
round the skirt with a border of blue silk ten inches deep, 
scalloped out at the upper edge, and finished off with nar- 
row black Maltese lace. The body was plain, and trimmed 
with two, bands of the same blue silk, coming down from 
the shoulders and narrowing toward the wafst; they were 3 
also scalloped out and edged with lace. The sleeves, which $ 
were pleated at the top and almost tight round the wrist, $ 2% 
had a similar trimming at the bottom. Low dresses are, ; 
however, of course, more fashionable for evening wear. A ; 
frwn-colored silk dress, trimmed with blue ribbon edged < 
with lace, is a very elegant toilet. The low bodies are 3 
made plain, with points in front and behind, and a drapery 5 
or berthe of tulle, forming broad pleats, and edged with a 
piece of the silk. 

The most eccentric of all the novelties is the fashion of 








wearing a large bow in the center, not of the waist, but of; 


ciennes or guipure insertions and medallions, Lastly, for 
the evening, lace collars-and cuffs, the latter being cut 
square and open at the bottom, to match the sleeves of the 
dress. 

Morntne Caps are invariably made round, in the shape of 
a net, with the trimming very full in front. Those that are 
worn in the day or the evening are mostly made with a 
trimming arranged in the Maria Stuart shape in front, or a 
puff of ribbon or flowers on the forehead. The ribbon then 
goes round the head, and terminates in a bow at the back, 
to be placed under the back hair. The crown of the cap is 
of a corner-shape or fanchon piece of lace, which is thrown 
over the head, but allows the hair to show a little at the 
back: This shape is extremely becoming. The catalane 
coiffure is very new and very elegant. It consists of a piece 
of crimson velvet cut in a long square, and fastened, on each 
side, by large, round-headed jet beads. The lower part of 
the catalane is ornamented with jet beads, united bya chain 
also in jet. When put on nicely over the hair, this coiffure 
is very graceful; it is also made in blue velvet, with pearl 
ernaments; also in black, with coral; and also in violet, 
with gold. 

Lockets, M&@QALLIONS, ETC., are still very much worn 
around the neck, attached to narrow velvet ribbons. Black 
ribbon velvet is generally used for this purpose, as well as 
to tie the lace tucker, which may be worn with a low-necked 
dress. But frequently the velvet is selected to match the 
trimming of the dress—a white dress trimmed with scarlet, 
scarlet ribbon velvet, both for locket and tucker, would be 
used, and with a blue dress, blue velvet, etc. The tucker 
should be tied both at the front and back. By this means 
the lace will be drawn more evenly. Two yards of ribbon 
velvet will be sufficient to suspend the locket, as long ends 
are worn. Many ladies, especially in Paris, have latterly 
adopted the plan of mounting precious stones upon black 


the skirt at the back. To describe this is not easy; but im-$ Velvet for the throat, a style which will be found advan- 
aging, a light-green moire antique, trimmed round the edge $ tageous round threats which are neither round nor fair. 
of the skirt with a broad band of black velvet, edged at the $ Necklaces of all descriptions are greatly in vogue; but 





top with a white silk ball-fringe; a broad black velvet sash, 


drapes the hips, and is tied mid-way at the back of the 
skirt; the ends fall and train with the skirt; a low green 
moire bodice, with black velvet folds, and edged with a deep } 
white silk fringe. : 

For Eventne Dresses, young ladies wear striped silk or : 
feulard dresses, with low bodies, and a stomacher of tulle ; 
with insertions of lace, or of white pleated muslin, or else } 3 
the white capes of which we have already spoken; the 3 
newest shape of these is round, and bound with a wide 3 
black velvet ribbon; for less simple toilets, they are in white ; 
embroidered tulle, trimmed with white and black lace, or 
bionde, and are cut out all round in deep scallops. 

CRrnonines are worn mueh smaller than they have been; 
but, for evening dress, those which are very wide at the 
bottom are preferred, as the long train hangs better over 
them. 

There are few novelties in muslin and embroidery. Very 
pretty bodices are now made of white muslin, tucked, and 
cut with a rounded waist. These bodices are low, with short 
sleeves; round the shoulders are small cts. Ag nergy 
trimmed. with Valenciennes, put on in festoons. With a 

t silk skirt, and a wide gros grain sash, these small 
form very youthful toilets, 

Drrrsrext Kinps or CoLLars anp Currs are now adopted 
with different styles of dresses. For the morning, there 
are the plain linen collars, with, perhaps, a small amount 
of satin stitch embroidery on the deep hem; the high cuffs 
to match, fastened with small round linen buttons, eight or 
ten of them, up the wrist. Then, for more elegant walking 


-timilarly trimmed, commences at each side of the waist, : 





many ladies still retain the simple locket and velvet, in 
preference to more costly necklets. Rosettes for the shoes 
made to correspond with the trimmings of the dress, like- 
wise ribbon velvet for the locket, are now usually sent home 
with the dress by the generality of our best dress-makers. 

Sort Basques on JAcKETS are very much worn this spring, 
especially by young ladies. Small circulars are also popular, 
and these have hoods added. These hoods are round, and 
$ have a bow of ribbon, but are most becoming to tall, slim 
figures. 

Tnx Bowners of the present season ought to please, we 
think, the most fastidious ladies, as they are so exceedingly 
becoming, being just large enough to form a framework 
round the face, 4nd trimmed, both inside and out, without 
any exaggeration, so that we are almost tempted to wish 
they would remain as they are. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fie. 1.—Dress or Waite MARSEILLES For A LirtLe Grm.— 
It is braided in black, has a quilling of the Marseilles areund 
the bottom of the skirt. Small coat-sleeves; body made 
with revers. Blue waist-band and sash, blue cuffs and blue 
trimming on the hat. 

Fig. 1.—Dress or Very Licnt Gray Casnmerr, TRIMMED 
wir a Banp or Par, Cur Bras.—White body edged with a 
band of plaid, and a blue silk waist-band. Small white felt 
hat, trimmed with plaid. 

Gungrat RemaRKs.—There is no change in the style of 
making children’s dresses. Sacques are the popular out-of 


dress, the pretty mixture of double linen with thick em- door garment, and hats, for little girls, are high in the crown, 
broidery applied on @ lace ground, or arranged with Valen- : and trimmed with flowers in front. 
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THE MORNING CANTER. 





















































EMBROIDERY FOR FLANNEL. 


YOUNG LADY’S DRESS. 
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EVENING DRESS. 
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INSRETION FOR MUSLIN. 


SILK KSMBROIDERY. 










































































VELVET BODY. VELVET BODICE. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 











a My Bargue on the deop, deep $08.” 


*w. P. CUNNINGTON. 
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1.Td have me ao barque on the deep, deep sen, * With none to 


@hare it bat thee and me, A barque to’ flit 
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MY BARQUE ON THE DEEP, DEEP SEA, 
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shell, With a spice lamp lit to guide . well, : With a 
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2 With a silk -.em~~sailand a gild - oar And a_ fra - grant gale to 
3. With song and mu- sic, ca - Fess smile; We'd float a =>..way to some 








breathe from shore, There we would float on a sum - mer wave, In our buoy - ant 
In - dian isle, “ Some fair-y home en the East-ern sea, With green - wodd 

















se - cure and brave, In our bnoy - ant cure and brave. 


thed aid mé, ‘With green + ‘Wobd thee and me. 




















